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WOLFSOHN PROMISES 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


Hoffman and Kreisler to Give 
Joint Recitals at Close 
of Season. 


Extended Tours for Schumann-Heink and 
Campanari.— Witherspoon and Mrs. Kelsey 
to Sing in London and Edward Johnson 
in Paris.—Quartet Concerts Arranged for. 


Henry Wolfsohn, the well-known man- 
ager, is back again in New York after his 
trip to Europe, where he completed ar- 
rangements for extended tournées in this 
country next Winter by a number of stars 
of the first magnitude. His list of attrac- 
tions is a strong one and emphasizes the 
indications that the coming concert season 
will be one of exceptional brilliancy. 

Besides presenting Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, and Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
Mr. Wolfsohn will also direct the concert 
tour of Mme. Schumann-Heink, which will 
open at the Worcester Festival on October 
2, and thereafter be confined to the East, 


South and Middle West. 
aiso for some special performances at the 
Manhattan Opera House and after remain- 
ing in this country throughout the season 
she will go abroad next Summer to sing 
in the Wagner Festivals in both Bayreuth 
and Munich. 

When in Berlin the impresario called on 
Josef Hofmann, who has built a handsome 
villa on the Havel near Potsdam, directly 
opposite the Marble Palace, the residence 
of the Crown Prince of Germany. The 
pianist had but recently returned from a 
tour of two months in Russia, in which 
time he gave twenty concerts, bringing home 
with him a small fortune equal to $45,000 
in American money. Mr. Wolfsohn says 
Hofmann’s domestic life is a most happy 
one, Mrs. Hofmann invariably accompany- 
ing her husband on his tournées. On Oc- 
tober 26 the noted pianist will begin his 
American tour with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York; his engagements will keep 
him in this country all through the season. 

Kreisler, who has played nearly twenty 
times in London alone since the first of 
March, besides making a tour of the Eng 
lish provinces and appearing a number of 
times on the Continent, has some surprises 
in store for the American public in the 
shape of several novelties he has collected 
and original arrangements of early clas- 
sics, notablv a concerto by Vivaldi, the 
manuscript of which he was enabled, by 
the influence of royal admirers, to borrow 
from the British Museum, where it had 
lain untouched for many years. He will 
play this work with several of the Amer- 
ican orchestras on his forthcoming tour, 
which will open on November 1 and 2, 
when he will appear with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. 
Later he will also be heard in New York 
with the Boston Symphony and New York 
Philharmonic Orchestras, at several con- 
certs in the Metropolitan Opera House 
and in three recitals in Carnegie Hall. 

At the close of their regular tournées 
Kreisler and Hofmann will again join 
forces in a series of concerts. 

Giuseppe Campanari will again make a 
concert tour early in the season, opening 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y., on September 26. 


She is engaged 


(Continued on page 8). 





MAY MUKLE amneons 
A Gifted English Woman Who Has Been Called “The Maud Powell of the ’Cello”—She 


Will Tour America Next Season, Appearing in a Series of Concerts 


(See Page !7) 








A NEW TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


Eames and Gogorza to Sing Saturday 
at Bar Harbor Dedication. 


3an Harpor, Me., July 11.—The 
temple of music will be formally dedicat- 
ed Saturday, when Mme. Emma Eames 
and Emilio de Gogorza will appear in con- 
cert. The dedication will be followed by 
a series of six concerts by famous artists, 
and it is expected that music lovers of 
all classes will be attracted here. 

The ‘schedule is as follows: 

July 13, Mme. Emma Eames and Emilio 
de Gogorza;; July 26, Petschnikoff and 
Marguerite Hall; August 3, De Pachmann 
in a Chopin recital; August 9, Barrere 
Quintet and Mrs. Francis L. Wellman; 
August 17, Campanari; August 28, annual 
concert of Bar Harbor Choral Society. 


new 


FRANK KING CLARK ARRIVES. 


Popular Voice Specialist of Paris and 
His Wife Here for Summer. 

Frank King Clark, the 
American vocal teacher, and his gifted wife, 
who have resided in Paris for the last six 
years, arrived in New York on the Kron 
pring Wilhelm on Wednesday morning. 

They were met on the pier at Hoboken 
by a party of friends that included John 
Braun, the Philadelphia tenor, and Mrs. 
Braun, who came up especially for the oc- 
casion from Atlantic City, where they are 
spending their vacation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark will visit friends in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities be 
fore returning to Paris to re-open their 
studios in September. ‘ 


well-known 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
ANNOUNCES PLANS 


Brilliant Season Promised at 
the Manhattan Opera 
House. 


Impresario Returns in Happy Mood and Gives 
Out the Details of His Search in Europe for 
New Singers and New Operas.—“La Gio- 
conda” Will be the First Offering. 


Ruddy 


spirits, 


gor vl] 
than 


and _ bubbling with 


looking ten 


over 
younger 
when he sailed for Europe nine weeks ago, 
returned last Satur 
day on the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, and 


years 


Oscar Hammerstein 
for the first time an authentic statement of 
his plans was to be had, The reports of 
what the impresario intended to do next 
Winter at the Manhattan Opera House, as 
published from time to time in Musica 


AMERICA were confirmed, and announce 
ments of such musical importance were 
made that New York’s opera-goers may 


well congratulate themselves. 

Along with him Mr. Hammerstein 
brought a trunk full of contracts with 
singers and with many novelties in the way 
of new operas. 

Besides engaging Mary Garden and a 
score of other noted singers Mr. Hammer- 
stein bought outright the American rights 
of eight works never presented here, and 
with some revivals he will be able to give 
New York a novelty every fortnight. Ap- 
parently expense did not hamper him for 
he has already planned an outlay upward 
of $300,000 on the novelties and revivals 
alone. Contrary to his original plan, the 
Wagner operas will be sung in French, as 
he was unable to secure enough German 
artists of the first rank to give them in 
German, 

“After New York has aided my single- 
handed effort to give it a second home for 
grand opera,” said the impresario, “and in 
reality lifting it into first position, T owe 
the city a duty. This is particularly true 
as New York now leads the world in oper 
atic matters. In performing this duty, | 
prefer the rocky road of progress to a bed 
of laurels. 

“It is a harder road, but it is a health 
ier one, and then it takes me away from 
the funny position of a Herr Direktor of 
a parrot repertoire and allows me to serve 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto” and “Traviata” as a 
dessert and not as a full meal. Accord 
ing to the protests of ‘Herr Direktors,’ ‘Sir 
Direktors,’ ‘Baron Directors’ and ‘Legion 
of Honor Direktors’ of Europe such bold 
proceedings will land me in bankruptcy and 
forever bar me from titles and royal dec- 
orations. But as I have said I prefer the 
rocky road. 

“Il am going to produce next season no 
less than eight grand operas never heard 
in this country. I shall also revive seven 
works of the greatest importance and pre- 
sent four Wagnerian operas. This may 
seem impossible, as I am aware that the 
feat has never been atempted, but I make 
this promise to the patrons of the Man 
hattan. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS 
ARRIVING IN MILAN 


How Our Girls Ate Duped by 
the Scheming Italian 
Impresarii. 


MiLan, July 1.—Great numbers of Amer- 
ican music students are arriving daily to 
continue their studies with the Italian 
teachers. A part of these aspirants are 
choir singers, coming across on their vaca- 
tion, hoping at the same time to freshen 
up their voices by foreign study and to 
coach themselves in special lines. 

A majority, however, of these new ar- 
rivals are young girls who have left their 
native country to study for an indefinite 
period in Europe. 

Italian professors seem to be under the 
impression that foreigners, and above all, 
Americans, are their natural spoil. Though 


a native may have her tuition at a nomi- 
nal price, an American is charged generally 
a double or triple fee for her training. 
When the student has struggled through 
two or three years’ hard work and is ready 
to enter a career she learns that making a 
début is not so easy a matter as she had 
calculated. Not to lose his American pu- 
pils an Italian maestro usually has several 
impresario friends to whom he introduces 
the young woman, who he declares is ready 
to make her appearance. 

According to the means of the candidate 
she must pay for her début, which means 
that the “imp.” must have anything from 
$10 up, and she must pay all her railway 
expenses and hotel bills. It is a_ well- 
known fact that foreigners never make 
their débuts except in the smaller theatres 
and in towns of no importance musically 
or otherwise. There are numbers of ob 
scure impresarios roaming about Milan, 
seemingly waiting to make money out of 
“opera-mad Americans,” as they are titled. 
However, the aspirant to fame and _ for- 
tune must niake an appearance somewhere 
—no matter where. 

If she secures a second engagement, the 
American must either pay for it or sing 
for nothing. She is compelled to sign a 
contract with an impresario who does not 
appear to feel under the slightest obliga- 
tion to stand to his part. If he fails to 
carry out his contract, the foreigner does 
not like to have recourse to law, for, in 
the first place, she will in all probability 
lose the suit and have to pay expenses of 
the court, or if she should win would be- 
come known among the impresarios, who, 
as a body, would refuse to have any busi- 
ness in future with such a dangerous char- 
acter. 

Last spring an American girl who had 
already sung in several small theatres with 
success signed a contract to appear in a 
small town about six hours from Milan. 
At the appointed time her mother and she 
arrived and rehearsals began. The first 
part of the salary was not paid at the time 
stipulated, and after waiting several days 
the singer called at the office of the im 
presario, ani upon asking for the amount 
was informed that he would pay her noth- 
ing, that the production had not been the 
success he had thought and that she could 
stand the loss better than he. 

However, he added that he would see 
that she would have good criticisms in the 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 
WALTER DAMROSCH AT RAVINIA FARK 


Conductor of New York ‘Seuithines Orchestra Poses for 
“Musical America’? Camera. 


artistic reviews of Milan, notices that would 
be most useful to her career. If she re 
turned to Milan, he declared, the agents 
would conclude that she had met a failure, 
which would do her no end of harm. The 
unfortunate singer realized that what he 
said was true and so decided to remain 
and give her services for nothing. 

During her four years career in Italy 
this singer has had eight engagements, 
which signifies about the same number of 
months occupation, but as at no time had 
she had half paid her expenses she returned 
to America in May, hoping to be able to 
make a concert tour of the fashionable 
Summer resorts and then return to Italy 
and continue her career. 

A certain maestro in Milan on getting 
$160 from an English woman said that her 
daughter after a year’s coaching would 
make a début on the operatic stage. When 
the occasion presented itself the young 
artist made her initial appearance, but not 
as a singer. Dressed as a page, she walked 
across the stage and handed a letter to the 
prima donna. 

Two years ago an American singer paid 
$60 for a début. Arriving at the designat- 
ed town, she was horror-stricken to find 
that the village of 3,000 souls did not boast 
of a theatre. There was no rehearsal and 
when the curtain went up in the little hall 
the young débutante was welcomed by an 
audience whose applause easily drowned the 
first chords of the orchestra, composed of 
piano and violin. At the close of the per- 
formance the Mayor came forward and 
thanked the prima donna, presenting her 
with a bouquet af artificial flowers—a last- 
ing souvenir of the occasion. 





HERBERT AT WILLOW GROVE. 


Arthur Pryor Canchaies His Engage- 
ment at Philadelphia Resort. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7.—Outdoor music 
still continues an important and attractive 
feature of the Summer season. Arthur 
Pryor concluded his engagement at Willow 
Grove yesterday. It has been unusually 
successful, both in point of attendance and 
the character of the music given. Victor 
Herbert commenced his engagement to-day, 
being welcomed by a very large crowd. 
His program included numerous selections 
of his own composition, and numbers by 
Rubinstein, Wagner, Gounod, Offenbach, 
Thomas, ete. 

At Woodside Park Ettore Martini with 
his Italian Verdi Symphony Orchestra, has 
been presenting good programs. The Sun- 
day Concerts at Lemon Hill inaugurated 
and maintained for some years by the late 
Wm. Singerly, of the Philadelphia “Record,” 
and conducted by the late Mark Hassler, 
have been resumed under the direction of 
his son, Herbert Hassler. As usual, the 
attendance was very large. The program 
included numbers by Engelman, Boleldieu, 
Nevin, Herbert, Bizet, Godfrey, Masson, 
Tobani and Meacham. A. H. E. 


SUMMER COURSE OF MUSIC. 


Combs Conservatory Co-operates With 
University of Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8—In_ connection 
with the usual Summer educational classes 
at the University of Pennsylvania an ar- 
rangement of importance to music students 
has been made. In conjunction with the 
Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Dr. Hugh A. Clarke has organized 
a course of music teaching which will be 
comparatively inexpensive and will doubt- 
less be largely patronized. 
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July 13, 1907. 











WALTER DAMROSCH 


Cuicaco, July 8.—Walter Damrosch and 
his New York Symphony Orchestra have 
been playing before large audiences at Ra- 
vinia Park. The above illustration was 
made from a snap-shot taken as the noted 
conductor was on his way to the park, 
Mr. Damrosch dislikes being photographed, 
but when he was informed that the pic- 
ture was for “MusicaAL AMERICA” he con- 
sented to pose without further request. 

He expressed himself as enjoying the 





Dr. Clarke will deliver a course of lec- 
tures and will have the assistance of many 
of the Combs Conservatory Faculty. Organ 
recitals will be given and many social feat- 
ures have been planned which will give all 
the benefits and pleasures of Chautauqua to 
those who are unable to get away from the 


city. A. H. E. 





1,000 Violins in Concert. 


The time may come when England will 
be named Violinland. For June 22 a con- 
cert was announced in London, at which 
one thousand violins were to be heard. 
The players were boys and girls selected 
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Summer weeks exceedingly. “The park is 
beautifully located and the people who at- 
tend the concerts are very cultivated and 
select,” said he. “I know of no place where 
such high-class music is given, with such 
delightful surroundings.” 


The programs for the Fourth of July 
were attractive, several numbers being pa- 
triotic in nature. When the. orchestra 
played “Ihe Star-Spangled Banner” the 
audience arose and joined in singing to 


the end. C. W. B. 





from over fifty elementary schools. The 
movement of which this is an outcome was 
started only three years ago. Some 5,000 
English schools have now introduced or- 
chestral classes at which the violins ap- 
parently, have it all their own way. 





Isidore Luckstone’s Vacation. 


Isidore Luckstone, the eminent vocal 
teacher, is enjoying his vacation in the 
Catskill Mountains, since closing his New 
York studio the end of June. The season 
just closed has been most successful as to 
the — of students and the results ob 
tained. 
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“I can highly recommend Miss 
| Goversas a capable and conscien- 
tious exponent of my method,” 
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SINGER DEFENDS 
FRENCH MANAGERS 


Marguerite Sylva Thinks That 
Americans Have Mistaken 
Impression, 


Paris, July 4.—Marguerite Sylva, who 
has just completed her second season at 
the Opéra Comique and has been reen- 
gaged for another year, thinks the reputa- 
tion of the French impresario, as under- 
stood in America, is exaggerated. 

“During my two years,” said Mme. Syl- 
va, after her last appearance for the season 
on Monday evening, “I have been almost 
constantly in contact with managers, au- 
thors, composers, ministers and dignitaries, 
who have more or less to do with the sub- 
ventioned, or government, theatres here, 
and it pleases me to say that without ex- 
ception | found nothing but the most cor- 
dial and courteous commandership on all 


sides. aniti'si f as 

“However, shortly after my husband and, 
incidentally, my manager, had signed my 
contract for the Opéra Comique a year 
ago last December, 1 am frank to say that 
1 many times felt very much like taking 
the first steamer back to dear old America 
on account of the many discouraging sto- 
ries of unpleasant experiences ot this or 
that newcomer here for stellar honors inn 
grand opera. My husband, however, re- 
assured me by saying: 

“*Don’t you see that these silly stories 
are only the wailing of a grand army 
of disappointed persons, mostly amateurs, 
who come to Europe with little or no abil- 
ity and expect to be accepted at the Opéra 
or the Opéra Comique on sight, and over 
the heads of experienced and talented pro- 
fessionals, and that their idle chatter is 
not worth a moment’s notice of a consci- 
entious artiste?’ 

“I realized that what he said was true 
and made up my mind not to be annoyed 
by any more hard luck tales, but to mind 
my own little own, and buckle down to 
good hard work. 

“I must say that I think the American 
conception of the French impresario is 
exaggerated. I also think that if a woman 
is really a lady, with the ladylike instincts 
that should go with it, the question of ge- 
ography does not enter into the matter at 
all, and her general bearing will quickly 
proclaim her just what she is to all with 
whom she may come in contact, no matter 
what the country.” 


NORDICA IN LONDON. 





Prima Donna is Enthusiastic in Search 
of Ideas for Opera House. 


Paris, July 6.—Lillian Nordica left Paris 
to-day for London, where she will remain 
for some time before returning to the Con- 
tinent; she is going to Munich to study 
the arrangements of the Opera House 
there with a view to the adaptation of 
some of these arrangements to the institu- 
tion. she is planning to establish on the 
banks of the Hudson. 

Mme. Nordica has finally decided upon 
a name for her project, which, she de- 
clares, has been wrongly described as an 


American Bayreuth. She will call it “the 
Lillian Nordica Festival Home.” Nor- 
dica’s enthusiasm for the scheme is not 


in the least dampened by the criticism it 
has received in the United States. She is 
convinced that when the project is prop- 
erly understood it will receive universal 
support in America, particularly from 
those who appreciate the dangers and dif- 
ficulties besetting American girls who are 
forced to obtain a musical education in 


Europe because of the impossibility of ob- 
taining proper training in their own coun- 
try. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


KATHARINE GOODSON AT HER ENGLISH HOME 


Singer and Violinist Wed in Boston. 


Boston, July 3—A charming musical ro- 
mance had its culmination at Young’s Ho- 
tel, yesterday, at high noon, when Louis 
Lindheimer, of Washington, known on the 
operatic stage as Homer Lind, and Adah 
Mae Currie, of Somerville, a violinist, were 
married by a Justice of the Peace. Mr. 
Lindheimer heard the young violinist play 
in Atlantic City last Summer and obtained 
an introduction. Mr. Lind and his bride 
intend to sail for Paris soon where the 
former will try to further the musical edu- 
cation of his wife, whom he thinks has a 
bright and brilliant musical future. Lind, 
who is well known among the devotees of 
grand opera in this city, having appeared 
two years ago in Henry W. Savage’s “Par- 
sifal,” will leave the stage. 





The Czar and Czarina are passionately 
fond of music, according to Prof. Leopold 
Auer, the Russian Court violinist, who is 
now spending his vacation in London. “In 
St. Petersburg,” he says, “we have great 
musical activity, thanks to the interest tak- 
en by the Czar in all matters of art. He 
is extremely fond of music, and specially 
delights in hearing played the balalaika, 
which is a species of guitar with only three 
strings. The Czarina is also a talented 
musician. She sings well and is a very 
gifted pianist. Indeed, she plays the piano- 
forte so well that if she were in another 
sphere of life and became a professional 
she would win great fame.” 
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STUDYING WITH DE RESZKE., 


Mrs. Corey, Formerly Mabelle Gilman, 
Proves to be Ambitious Pupil. 


Mrs, W. E. Corey has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the last pupil to whom 
Jean de Reszké has given a lesson this 
season. Mrs, Corey, who was once on the 
comic opera stage, which she illumined 
as Mabelle Gilman, has ambitions for high- 
er things and is studying singing under de 
Reszké with an enthusiasm equal, if not 
superior to that of any of his other pupils, 

“Report has it that Mrs. Corey possesses 
a voice which with cultivation may win 
crowning triumphs in grand opera,” writes 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
“Times.” “De Reszké, I understand, has 
high hopes of this particular pupil, who 
pays double prices, and to whom, as has 
been said, he gave his closing lesson of 
the season before going into the country 
for the Summer holidays.” 





—_ —— — 


Dr. Horatio Parker Convalescing. 


New Haven, Conn., July 8.—Dr. Horatio 
Parker, professor of music at Yale Uni- 
versity, and the newly appointed conductor 
of the Apollo Club of Philadelphia, is sat- 
isfactorily convalescing from his attack of 
typhoid fever. His daughters, the Misses 
Charlotte, Isabelle and Grace Parker, hav« 
gone to Blue Hill, Me. for July and Au- 
gust. Mrs. Parker remains in town with 
Dr. Parker. 








Some Snap Shots, Showing How the 
Noted English Pianist Regains Strength 


and Prepares for Her Coming Tour 


of America. 


are snap shots of Kath 
the young English 
pianist, who created such a sensation 


‘The above 


arine Goodson, 


at the Boston Symphony Concerts 
and on her recital tour here last sea 
son. ‘lhe photos are garden pic 
tures taken at an old country house in 


the home of some of Mr. Arthur 
Hinton’s family—where Miss 
spends most of her week ends during the 
trying London season, which keeps her 
very busy until the end of July. It should 
be mentioned that, in private life, “Kath- 
arine Goodson” is Mrs. Arthur Hinton, the 
wife of the well-known English composer, 
whose new pianoforte concerto she will in- 
troduce to America on her first appearance 
during the coming season at the Worcester 
Festival on October I. 


Surrey 
Goodson 


- ————————— 


Helen Pulaski Married. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8—Helen Pulaski, 
well known for several years past for able 
and vigorous work in connection with the 
Chaminade and other musical societies and 
also for prominent work in the direction 
of the Musical Department of the City 
Board of Education, was recently married 
to Mr. Innes, a prominent business man 
of this city. While it is not her intention 
to give up all musicai activities she has 
resigned her official connection with the 
Public Schools. A. H. E. 


Reed Miller’s Summer Plans. 


Reed Miller, the popular young tenor, 
will spend a part of his vacation at As 
bury Park, N. J., and the Thousand Islands, 


Mr. Miller con 


of Henry 


preparing for next season 
tinues under the management 


Wolfsohn 
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SUMMER CONCERTS — 
PLEASE THOUSANDS 


Kaltenborn and His Orchestra 


Play to Large Audiences 
Night After Night 


Franz Kaltenborn’s face wears a look that 
is pleased and gratified now-a-nights, and 
when one appreciates the wonderful success 
he is having with his midsummer night 
concerts in the St. Nicholas Rink, it is easy 
to guess the reason. 

More and more are those who care for 
good music, rendered with dash or sym- 
pathy, as the occasion may demand, coming 
to make the concert a place of foregathering 
and the ice-cooled auditorium is, leaving 
the music out of consideration, a haven of 
comfort on too warm evenings. 

Mr. Kaltenborn continues his series of 
“nights”—each named for some particular 
composer or for some national trend in the 
compositions played. This week, Monday 


was Guonod night; Tuesday, Irish-Scotch 
night; W ednesday, Norwegian-Russian 
night ; Thursday, Wagner night; Friday, 
Strauss and Operatic night, and Saturday, 
Gilbert and Sullivan night. 

The conductor continues to give the ever 
pleasing Strauss waltzes—one each night— 
and is forced to encore his own solos almost 
every time he plays one, 

Altogether, it would seem that despite the 
counter attraction of Summer resorts, boat 
rides and roof gardens, the fifth Kaltenborn 
season will be much of a success. 





Josephine Ludwig to Marry Pianist. 


Josephine Ludwig, the American opera 
singer, known on the French stage as Jane 
Noria, is about to marry a French pianist 
of international reputation, according to a 
cable dispatch from Paris, which does not 
divulge the name of the ‘bridegroom- elect. 
She was the wife of Charles H. Becker, 
secretary of the American chamber of com- 
merce of Paris, until 1906, when a divorce 
was secured on the ground of incompati- 
bility. Her first success in Paris was 
gained in 1903 in the role of Juliet. 





Endowment For American Singers. 


Le Grand Howland, who is organizing a 
party of American singers to appear in 
opera abroad, announces that Mrs, Henry 
Fairchild Osborne, of Garrison-on-Hudson, 
has subscribed to the endowment fund 
being raised in connection with the project. 
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ANOTHER CHANGE IN 
WASHINGTON CHORUS 


Wrightson No Longer Directs 
Choral Society—Plans 
for the Season. 


WasuHinocrTon, D. C., July 8.—The Wash- 
ington Choral Society is passing through 
more changes, which have become so peri- 
odical in the past several years that such 
events are always expected and received 
almost without a murmur. As a result of 
the most recent differences, Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, the director, has severed his 
connection with the organization and the 
board of managers have decided to have no 
permanent musical director. 

Following out this idea, Percy S. Foster 
has been selected to direct the next concert 
of the society, which will take place in De- 
cember. This will be the silver jubilee of 
this organization and on this occasion “}he 
Messiah” will be presented. 

Mr. Foster, who has conducted many 
local choruses, is perfectly capable of hand- 
ling the Washington Choral Society, and a 
brilliant performance is looked for. He has 
trained choruses of several hundred for the 
past three inaugurations, directed the 
Moody revival choir of fifteen hundred 
voices, and has, on various other occasions, 
conducted large bodies of singers. 

The director for the second concert, 
which will probably be in February, will be 
the Rev. George C. Deland, a man who is a 
new-comer in the National Capital, but 
who has done some excellent work in con- 
ducting the choir of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church of this city. 

With these changes the board of managers 
of the Washington Choral Society antici- 
pate that peace will reign for some months, 
It is the intention of those in charge to have 
visiting directors and in this way to get 
this organization out of “the rut” into which 
it has recently fallen. The Choral Society 
is a worthy musical organization, and one 
which has given the National Capital some 
excellent renditions of oratorios. It should 
not, therefore, be allowed to pass out of ex- 
istence now, for such an organization, if 
well managed, becomes a credit to the city. 
It does, however, need some one who will 
infuse new life into its ranks, to make the 
members feel music and not merely sing 
notes. If this can be secured by selecting 
new conductors for each concert, then the 
board of managers is working along the 
right lines. At all events a trial for the bet- 


ter is being made. 


GEO. W. STEWART, Mgr. 


120 Tremont Street 
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OREGON GIRL WINS 
LAURELS IN ITALY 


> 
Marguerite, Cain Appears in Opera at 


Albiategrasso With Great 
Success. 





MARGUERITE CAIN 


Portland, Ore., Singer Who Has Just Tri- 
umphed in Opera in Italy 


Private despatches have been received 
in New York containing news of a great 
success won by an American girl, Mar- 
guerite Cain, of Portland, Ore., as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” at Albiategrasso, Italy. 

Miss Cain is a pupil of Castellano in 
Milan and formerly studied with Le Grand 
Howland, the American composer, impre- 
sario and teacher. Under his auspices she 
toured Belgium, France and Switzerland, 
appearing in operatic and symphony con- 
certs, and later became a member of Mr. 
Howland’s International Grand Opera Com- 
pany, making her début as Flora in “Travi- 
ata.” Subsequently she appeared in the 
more important role of /nez in “La Favo- 
rita,” singing in twenty-two performances 
at the Bellini Opera House of Naples. 

Mr. Howland then secured a hearing for 
her before M. Gaundrey, director of the 
Aix-les-Bains Opera House and_ second 
director of the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Che directors of the Antwerp Opera House, 
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the Moody and Manners English Opera, 
the Carl Rosa Company and others all 
lauded her voice, declaring it to be of won- 
derful quality. 





JOHN BREITWIESER HON ORED 





New York Liederkranz Gives Kommers 
for Veteran Member. 


John G. Breitwieser, of Hoboken, who 
has been one of the first tenors in the Ger- 
man Liederkranz Society of New York for 
forty years, was the guest of honor at a 
“Kommers” given by the Liederkranz on 
Tuesday evening. He joined the Har- 
monic Singing Society on July 9, 1867. 

President Schmitz presented him with an 
engrossed yf expressing the appreci- 
ation of the Liederkranz and reviewing his 
fort years’ work, and also with a clock 
with chimes. 

There were about 150 German singers 
present and they varied things a bit by or- 
ganizing themselves into little “lieder- 
kranzes” named after various popular beers. 
There was much applause late at night 
when the Pilsner Club won first prize for 
concussive vocal effects. 





Another ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ 


Verga’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” has been 
set to music a second time, this time by the 
young Italian composer, Domenico Mon- 
leone, and has already been given with suc- 
cess in Amsterdam. In Italy its produc- 
tion was confronted with legal difficulties. 
Mascagni and his publisher, Sonzogno, cou- 
tested Verga’s right to deliver his drama 
to another composer to be “operatized.” 
‘Lhe matter has now been adjusted satisfac- 
torily. however, and the new “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” is about to be given in Turin. 
Later the Turin company will produce it 
in all the larger Italian cities. 





William Knabe Married. 


William Knabe, of the well-known piano 
manufacturing firm of that name, was 
quietly married to Mrs. Margaret Mason, 
of Cape May, N. J., at the Hotel Belmont, 
New York City, last Saturday. The an- 
nouncement of the marriage came as a sur- 
piise to Mr. Knabe’s friends, as it was 
originally intended that the ceremony 
should take place in August. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knabe are now on an automobile tour in 
the Berkshire Hills. 





Gustav Kobbe’s Daughter to Wed. 


The engagement is announced of Hilde- 
garde Kobbé, the second daughter of Gus 
tav Kobbeé, the well-known writer on 
music, and Joseph Stevenson, Jr., of New 
1ork City and Lawrence, L. I. Miss 
Kobbé, who is an attractive and accom 
plished young woman, made her début in 
society last season. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN DISCLOSES DETAILS OF HIS TRIP ABROAD 





Relates Experiences in Search 
of Prima Donnas and Tells 
About the Famous Automo- 
bile Accident in Which Mary 
Garden Proved Herself a 


Heroine. 
(Continued from page 1). 


“Of the new operas, Breton’s ‘Dolores’ 
will certainly prove popular. This is a 
Spanish work and at Madrid where it has 
been presented it met with instant _approv- 
al. Not only is the opera Spanish in locale 
and story, but the composer is a Spaniard. 
Among the principals in this production 
will be. Carlo Albani, tenor; Camille Bor- 
ello, soprano; Gerville-Reache, contralto, 
and Pietro Mendoza, basso. Then there 
will be twenty-four Spanish dancers from 
Madrid to appear in the ballet. 

“Another novelty will be Charpentier’s 
‘Louise,’ which has been sung at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris for six years. It has ai- 
ready been presented more than 400 times 
and is still exceedingly popular. It will 
be difficult of production, more so than any 
other of my operas, in fact, but that will 
not hinder me. Mary Garden, whom I have 
signed for five years, and who is the idol 
of Paris opera-goers, will sing the title 
role. 

“There are twenty-two other important 
parts to be filled and some startling scenic 
effects to be arranged. The third act por- 
trays Paris on the night following a féte 
day and shows processions upon the streets 
during a fireworks display. This scene will 
require expert treatment, and to handle i 
| have engaged the principal scenic artist 
of the Opera Comique. The story is one 
of present day life among the lowly in the 
French capital, and the opera may rightly 
be said to be a great melodrama set to 
music.” 

The other novelties will be “Pélleas et 
Mélisande,” “Thais,” “Comtes d’Hoffman” 
(“Tales of Hoffman”), “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” “Helene,” and an opera by 
Victor Herbert as yet unnamed. In “Pél- 
leas et Mélisande” the principals will be 
Mary Garden, Mlle. Seegris, Perier Du- 
franne, baritones, and Vieulle, basso. 

“In “Thais’ Mary Garden, Mile. Francesca 
and the great Renaud will head the ensem- 
ble,” said the director. “It is also a pleas 
ure to announce that Renaud will sing the 
foremost role in ‘Comtes dHoffman.’ You 
can judge as to the popularity of Miss Gar 
den from the fact that immediately after I 
secured her the directors and governors of 
the National Grand Opera of Paris ap 
pointed her prima donna assoluta of the 
institution. They are to be complimented 
for complimenting me by their action,” he 
added with a smile. 

“The days in which grand opera in New 
York was considered a matter of fashion, 
and the days in which a freak tenor and 
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From the New York “World.” 





a few fashionable prima donnas could form 
the mainstay of an operatic season in this 
city are past. Under my directorship next 
season the Manhattan will have fifteen 
prima donnas—and they are prima donnas 
in every sense of the word. I shall also 
have five of the greatest tenors of the day, 
five baritones and four bassos, all celebrat 
ed in the world of music. The magnitude 
of my undertaking can therefore be seen. 
“IT have totally disregarded financial gain, 
for my desire is to make the Manhattan 
Opera House the foremost in the world. I 
want it to defy comparison and competition. 
The season will open with a sumptuous re 


vival of “La Gioconda,” on Monday, No 


vember 4, with Nordica and Schumann 
Heink. Before I am through I want New 
Yorkers to refer to the Manhattan Opera 
House, as ‘our Manhattan Opera House.’ ’ 

The scope of Mr. Hammerstein’s engage 
ments with artists may be seen from the 


following list of singers who are to appear 
during the season: 

Prima Donnas—Melba, Mary Garden, 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Russ, Bressler- 


Gianoli, Gerville-Reache, De Cisneros, Bor- 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


From a Photograph Taken by a “Musical America” 


Staff Photographer as the Impresario 


Reached New York Last Saturday 


Francesca, Seegris, Knoelling, Zeppilli, 
and Giaconia; tenors, Zenatello, 
Dalmores, Albani and Cazouran; 
Renaud, Sammarco, Ancona, 


ell - 
Trentini 
Bassi, 


baritones, 


Dufranne and Perier; bassos, Didur, Ari- 
mondi, Vieulle and Mendoza. 
The revivals to be made include “Gio 


Chenier,” 
Prophete,” 


“Mefistofeles,” “Andrea 
Faust,” “Le 


conda,’ 
“La Damnation de 


HAMMERSTEIN’S ARRIVAL. 
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“Romeo et Ju- 
will include 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “La Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Don Giovanni,” “I Pagli- 
acci,” “Navarraise,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
“Carmen,” “Les Huguenots” and “Aida.” 
Campanini will again have full charge of 
the orchestra, a fact which will please all 


and 
operas 


“Manon” 
repertoire 


Massenet’s 
liet.” The 


music lovers. As general stage manager, 
Mr. Hammerstein has engaged Jacques 
Coini, of the Opera House of Amsterdam 


Of course it wouldn’t have been Oscar 


Hammerstein if he had given all the above 
information without introducing a numbet 
of characteristic exclamations and _ stories. 
Speaking of his search for singers he said: 
“Talk about the wilds of Africa. Why, they 
aren’t in it with the wild paths that lead 
to the singers. And after you've found 
them it would take a lion tamer to subdue 
them. Some of them want so much money 
to come over here that I’m ashamed to 
mention the amounts. But I’ve captured 
several remarkable ones. I have five new 
tenors, and all of them will be successful. 

“In my search [ traveled all over the 
other side in the last nine weeks. I was 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid 
and Egypt. I took in Jerusalem and visited 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the latter 
place I found the best singer of the lot. 
But he was a mummy and his voice had 
been hushed for many generations. I was 
assured, however, by a guide that the per- 
son had been the greatest singer of his 
time. 

“Do you know that I’ve engaged a prima 
donna who is to sing once a week and then 


get sick if she wishes. This is in the con 
tract. Absurd? Why, not at all. Why, 
every contract I made with a woman singer 
has in it that she may be sick a certain 
number of times 

‘Louise, ” he said, “I am sure will 
be realistic so far as the Montmartre scenes 
go One night Mary Garden, the prima 
donna, took me over to one of the working 
girls’ balls of the kind that are in the 
opera. I went up there with her to get an 


idea of what the scene would be like 
“About the dancing floor are benches on 
which the spectators sit. I was watching 
the waltz from one of these benches when 
Miss Garden suddenly seized me, and the 
first thing I knew I was waltzing with the 
rest of the crowd. So you may be sure that 
the ballroom scene will be true to life.” 


Mr. Hammerstein is not confining all his 
thought to music He confessed that on 
the journey homeward he had delved into 


the intricacies of draw poker 


“And I lost $37.50,” he added, ruefully. 
“T don’t mind the money, but William 
Harris got it. You see, they got me what 
you call ‘buffaloed’ after the chips began to 


slide into Harris’s lap, and the only chance 
I had to recoup was in a jack pot. I held 
four sevens and was so scared I passed. 


Impresario Poses for ‘* Musical 
America’? Camera As He 
Steps from Steamship—lIs Op- 
timistic Over the Prospects 
for the Coming Season in 


New York. 


And what do you think? 
a pair of queens.” 

The impresario found time hanging heavy 
on his hands when he quit poker, and so he 
went into the royal suite to think it over. 
While he was thinking his suspenders broke. 

“That gave me an idea,” he said. “I now 
have plans for a trouserless suspender. It is 
an aftair which needs no pants to go with it 
and as a money-maker it will beat my latest 
cigar-making machine all hollow. If opera 
ever ‘breaks’ me I am going to start in 
manufacturing pantless suspenders and 
make money enough to build a couple of 
theatres. 

“lL also invented a new automobile tire by 
looking steadily at a couple of rubber beer- 
glasses saucers. I got that idea the day 
Mary Garden and I were thrown out of a 
motor in Paris. Miss Garden is a wonder- 
ful woman. She turned a double somersault 
and single twister, as ‘the acrobats say, and 
landed next to me as cool as a cucumber. 

“*T could do that twice as well with a 
half hour’s practice,’ said she, just as though 
we hadn’t a close shave. Some one ‘sassed’ 
the chauffeur, and he threw a stone at the 
mob. The mob replied with bottles, and if 
gendarmes had not appeared the man would 
have been killed.” 


Harris won on 

















MARY GARDEN 


A New Picture of the Noted American Singer 
—Oscatr Hammerstein is Confident She Will 
Cause a Sensation in New York Next Fall 


The impresario was greatly amused at the 
lack of humor displayed by London folk. A 
reporter asked him if he was ever going to 
write another opera and when he replied 
that he had promised Theodore Bingham, 
Commissioner of Police, not to, the remark 
was taken se riously and commented on at 
length. 


Van Den Berg Seeks Rest. 


José Van Den Berg, manager and con 
ductor of the Van Den Berg Opera Com- 
pany, which has been at the West End 


York City, is suffering from 
nervous collapse as a result of overwork 
and has gone to Gales Ferry, Conn., to rest. 
He wil return to New York for the sea 
son’s opening on September 2. 


Theatre, New 





A recent appearance of George Spelman, 
the baritone, was at Berwin, IIl., with the 
Handel Choral Society, when S. Coleridge 
Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha” was sung 
and another at Austin, Ill, where “The 
Rose Maiden” was given, 
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PLANNING SEASON 
FOR SOUSA’S BAND 


Another Series of Tours Arranged.— 
March King is Composing New 
Comic Opera. 


A busy season has been mapped out for 
John Philip Sousa and his band, beginning 
with their seventh annual appearance at 
Willow Grove Park, near Philadelphia, Pa., 
on August 10. This engagement continues 
twenty-four days, or until September 2 
(Labor Day). 

On September 9 will begin the organi- 
zation’s eleventh annual engagement at the 
western Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., ending on September 20, when 
the route leads to Mitchell, S. D., for a 
week of concerts at the Corn Belt Exposi- 
tion. 

From Mitchell the itinerary continues to 
the Pacific Coast, then back to New York 
for a Christmastide concert at the Hippo- 
drome, on December 15. Then follow two 
weeks of rest until January 5, when a sec- 
ond tour begins, that will carry the band 
through the New England States, south- 
ward to New Orleans and northward again 
to New York City, for a closing concert 
at the Hippodrome on February 23. 

This will be the Sousa Band’s _thirty- 
first semi-annual tour, and its eighth time 
across the continent, making a total of 
more than 7,500 concerts, given in goo dif- 
ferent cities, since the band’s organiza- 
tion, on August 1, 1892. 

While the Sousa Band has been idle since 
November last, in order to give its con- 








Richard Strauss” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


ductor a much-deserved rest after fifteen 
years of ceaseless activity, there have been 
few idle hours in the life of John Philip 
Sousa, who is now engaged in writing a 
new comic opera, which is to have an ear- 
ly Broadway production. 


SING QUEEN’S MUSIC. 


Honolulu Students in Milwaukee Enter- 
tain With Liluokalani’s Compositions. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 8—Music com- 
posed by former Queen Liluokalani, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, is being sung by the 
Honolulu Students’ Concert company af- 
ternoon and evenings at Whitefish Bay 
resort. 

The National hymn of the Sandwich 
Islanders, “Aloha Oe,” is credited to the 
former ruler. The concert company is 
composed of. seven singers and players 
on instruments which the Spaniards intro- 
duced into the island when they first set- 
tled there. 

They are adept on the mandolin, gui- 
tar, violin, ukuele, banjo and piano, and 
they sing both in Hawaiian and Eng- 
lish. L. T. Keuolli, the director, has stud- 
ied in Boston and San Francisco, and is 
himself a composer. M. N. S. 











Ellen Marie Carlson Weds. 


Meripen, Conn., July 8—Ellen Marie 
Carlson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gus- 
tave Carlson, of No. 217 Sherman avenue, 
was married last week to Dr. Luther An- 
dersen, of New Haven. Mrs. Andersen 
is a soprano and a member of the Meriden 
Choral Union. W. E. C. 


Defends Himself 





Richard Strauss does not often express 
any opinions, but he has proved on occa- 
sion that he wields a trenchant pen. To 
a new weekly periodical, “Der Morgen,” he 
contributes an article entitled “Is There a 
Party of Progress in Music?” which con- 
tains some good things and a personal plea. 
Alexander Ritter once told him that “when 
Franz Liszt, about fifty years ago, for the 
first time gave three concerts in Dresden 
with programs containing orchestral 
works of his own, the performance of some 
of his symphonic poems, heard then for th: 
first time (and subsequently so much 
abused), aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
on the part of an audience which was 
without prejudice against these new works. 
The next morning the newspapers said 
that Liszt could not be called a composer at 
all; whereupon these good people who, on 
the preceding evening, had given free vent 
to their enthusiasm, were suddenly 
ashamed of it, no one would admit he had 
applauded, and every one had a thousand 
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buts and ifs. But whatsoever is great can 
at the worst be kept from its triumphant 
success only temporarily by the men of 
darkness; and thus the great public has ex- 
alted Liszt, too, above the malice and ig- 
norance of his enemies, even as it helped 
Wagner, by its enthusiasm in 1876 to tri- 
umph over the carpers, the envious, and 
the calumniators.” The moral of all this 
is, as Strauss goes on to intimate broadly, 
that it is foolish to criticise him: “Re- 
actionaries of an insufferable sort are, in 
my view, those who maintain that because 
Richard Wagner got the subjects for his 
operas from German mythology, therefore 
no one is to be allowed thenceforth to get 
subjects from the Bible (I speak, of course, 
pro domo); or those who teach that it is 
vulgar to use a valve trumpet for melody 
—for no other reason than because Bee- 
thoven was obliged to confine his natural 
trumpet players to the tonic and dominant; 
in short, all those who, armed with big law 
tablets, hurl an anathema sit at every one 
who endeavors to create something new 
and try to hinder him in his efforts.” 


SZUMOWSKA 


The Eminent Polish Pianiste 
In Recital 
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EL MAN PLAYS AT 
COLOGNE FESTIVAL 


Young Russian Violinist Who Is to Tour 
America Next Season Is One of 
London’s Favorites. 








ELMAN AND HIS MANAGER. 


Russian Violinist Who Will Play in America 
Next Winter and Daniel Mayer, the 
London Impresario. 


Lonpon, July 4.—Word comes from Co- 
logne that Mischa Elman, the young Rus- 
sian violinist, who was the soloist of the 
third concert of the Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival held there last Saturdav, Sunday 
and Monday, added another triumph to his 
long list of successes, his reception being 
of the most enthusiastic nature. 

There is no city in which Elman is more 
popular with the music public than in Lon- 
don. When he first appeared here it was 
shortly after little Franz von Vecsey, who 
is just a year or so his junior, had made 
his début. In the meantime Elman has 
rather outdistanced his Hungarian col- 
league in artistic development. He no 
longer wishes to be considered in the 
“Wunderkind” class; he prefers to be 
judged as an adult artist. The public re- 
gards him as such and enthuses over him 
more than ever, if that is possible. 

In the Fall he will cross the water to 
make his first American tour. In New 
York he will play at four Sunday night con- 
certs at the Manhattan Opera House. 
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EMIL LIEBLING IN CONCERT. 





Milwaukee Audience Hears Fine Pro- 
gram at Close of Season. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 8—Emil Lieb- 
ling, assisted by Ralph Rowland, Miss Mc- 
Peeters and Maud De Voe, celebrated the 
successful completion of his tenth season 
as teacher at the Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege with a concert at Merrill Hall, pre- 
senting a program of sterling quality that 
was edifying and altogether pleasing. 

Mr. Liebling again favored the partici- 
pants of his jubilee concert with a choice 
selection of piano solos of that class which 
through its melodious and brilliant quali- 
ties no less than through its intrinsic value 
has met with the greatest success with 
Downer College audiences, which on this 
occasion seemed especially desirous of reg- 
istering its thanks for the many musical 
treats which Prof. Liebling’s college con- 
certs have afforded in this and past sea- 
sons. 

Camille Saint Saens’s Rondo Capriccio, 
which has helped Ralph Rowland to many 
a triumph in his career as violin soloist, 
was again played by him with all, if not 
even greater, success as on all former oc- 
casions where Mr. Rowland presented this, 
his favorite solo. The most important 
numbers of the concert. were the three 
movements from Grieg’s grand violin son- 
ata (op. 45), played by Ralph Rowland and 
Prof. Liebling, with an exhibition of bril- 
liancy by both artists that excelled any- 
thing in sonata playing at Liebling con- 
certs. 

The concert closed with the unveiling of 
a portrait of Prof. Liebling, presented to 
the college by Miss Sabin, in commemora- 
tion of Prof. Liebling’s unceasing labors 
in the interest of the musical advancement 
of the Milwaukee Downer College. 

M. N. S. 


Madam Butterfly in English Again. 


Mr. Henry W. Savage will open the 
Garden Theatre, New York, in Septem- 
ber with a brief return engagement of Puc- 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly” in English. In 
the same month he will produce the latest 
European operetta success, “The Merry 
Widow.” It will probably be heard at a 
Broadway Theatre. He has also contract- 
ed for “Tom Jones,” the new light opera 
by Edward German, which is having a 
successful run in London with Ruth Vin- 
cent and Hayden Coffin in the principal 
roles. In Leipsic Mr. Savage made arrange- 
ments for the production in a German ver- 
sion of “The Prince of Pilsen,” which has 
had over 2,000 performances in this coun- 
try. 





The house in Vienna where Brahms died, 
4 Carlsgasse, is being demolished in order 
to make room for the enlarged Polytech- 
nic School. 
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LEADERS IN NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 





























J. WARREN ANDREWS 
The Newly Elected President 


The recent convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association proved 
to be an inspiration to all the instructors 
who were fortunate enough to attend the 
series of meetings. Although Ludwig 
Schenck retires as President of the asso- 
ciation, having declined the honor of a re- 


LIGHT OPERA FOR 
CHICAGO AUDIENCES 


"‘Mikado” Opens Summer Sea- 
son at the New College 
Theatre. 


Cuicaco, July 6—Twenty-two years ago 
last Monday night the first performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado” in Am- 
erica was given in Chicago at the Clark 
Street Theater. The cast embraced Joseph 
Herbert, George Herbert, Stanley Felch 
and Dr. Charles Clark. Strangely enough 
the commemoration of this production was 
celebrated by the opening of the new Col- 
lege Theatre as a regular house of enter- 
tainment, Monday evening, and the cast 
included prominently among others George 
Herbert of the original production. 





This beautiful auditorium has already 
been described in MusicaL AMERICA as 
something architecturally attractive and 


theatrically unique, as all of the large aud- 
ience can witness the performance from the 
first floor. It has been several years since 
Chicago essayed a season of light opera 
of the old style. Eugene McGillen, the new 
manager of the College Theater, expects to 
run this form of entertainment until Fall 
and then put on a stock company. 

“The Mikado” still retains its original 
charm and attractiveness and after two 
decades has lost none of its brilliancy or 


a BAUER 








LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


. Former General Vice-President 


nomination, and Louis Arthur Russell re- 
fused to serve again as general vice-presi- 
dent, both of these gentlemen will un- 
doubtedly continue to be potent factors in 
the life and success of the organization. 
Mr. Schenck is a violin instructor and 
soloist of Rochester, and is also favorably 
known as the conductor of the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra. He is a pupil of 


pungency. Considering this was its first 
performance it went fairly well and won 
the approval of the audience. There was 
a distinct lack of unanimity between the 
chorus and orchestra, occasioned by the 
fact that the orchestra was in the pit 
beneath the stage. This was remedied later 
in the week by bringing the orchestra in 
front; in fact all the faults were speedily 
rectified. 

There was lack of authority and chatac- 
terization in the acting of Kennard Bara- 
dell as Nanki-Poo. 

Miss Gramling, the voung singer, who 
recently distinguished herself in her ap- 
pearance in “Martha” at the Auditorium, 
gave an artistic impersonation of Katisha. 
Franklin Fox was very satisfactory as the 
Mikado and Toe Herbert made good as Ko 
Ko. Edna Crutz and Adele Ferguson were 
worthy of mention and the chorus work 
was excellent. 

The opera was attractively presented, 
both as to costuming and scenic environ- 
ments. Next week there will be a revival 
of “Pinafore.” C. E. N, 





Francis Rogers Enjoying Himself. 
Francis Rogers, baritone, writes his 
manager, Loudon Charlton, that he is 
greatly enjoying his vacation in Europe 
despite the cold, disagreeable weather he 
has so far encountered. On June 16, Mr. 
Rogers sang at The Hague, at the home 
of the United States Minister, Dr. David 
Jayne Hill. He is now in Paris where he 
expects to secure a number of additions 
to his recital repertoire, in anticipation of 
an active season on his return. 





The Prince Regent of Bavaria has con- 
ferred upon Felix Mott! the Order of St. 
Michael, of the Second Class. 





ANNA LAURA JOHNSON 
Newly Elected Secretary, of Elmira 


Lauterbach and Sevcik. J. Warren An- 
drews, who succeeds Mr. Schenck, is one 
of the best-known organists of the State. 
His recital programs were among the en- 
joyable incidents of the last convention. 
Louis Arthur Russell stands high among 
American musicians, and his numerous 
books and essays on music have estab- 
lished him as an authority on this subject. 
His most recent contribution to the world 
of literature is entitled “The Common- 


DECLINE OF MUSIC 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Former ‘Musical Athens of 
America”? Has Lost 
Prestige. 


Mitwaukee, Wis., July 8.—Three years 
have elapsed since Theodore Thomas, late 
conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, drew 
upon himself, by the scathing criticism of 
musical conditions in Milwaukee, the wrath 
of a so-called musical public. The repu- 
of Milwaukee as a musical 
was pointed out 


tation centre 


was hotly defended. It 
that Mr. Thomas’s severe criticism was ac- 
imper- 


not altogether 


sonal. It is claimed that he 
borne Milwaukee a grudge and could not 
judge of conditions impartially. 

Milwaukee’s position as a music centre 
up to a decade or two ago compares most 
favorably with that of other cities of simi- 
lar size. Abroad, one still speaks of this 
city as the musical Athens of America. 
And, indeed, glancing over the programs of 
thirty or forty years ago, this flattering 
epithet seems not unmerited. Those were 
times of great musical activity and produc- 
tive of splendid results. 

Looking back at the innumeral musical 
events of the past sedson, among them 
some of importance, the visits of Euro- 
pean and American celebrities form the 


tuated by motives 


had always 
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LUDWIG SCHENCK 
Retiring President of the Association 


places of Vocal Art,” a book which was re 
viewed in Musica AMerIcA last week. 
He is succeeded by H. Brooks Day, organ 
ist and choirmaster of St. Luke’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Another active worker 
of the association is Anna Laura Johnson, 
of Elmira, the newly elected secretary. 
Miss Johnson is a contralto soloist and a 
teacher of singing. 


least important part of our musical life. 
Upon the local musician rests the burden 
of a musical atmosphere. Of choral con 
certs here there were about fifteen, Cham- 
ber music concerts were more numerous 
than in past years, three local organizations 
sharing in the total of eleven recitals. Of 
orchestral concerts there were but two giv- 
en by the Aschenbroedel Club 

For the last ten years we have had no 
orchestral concerts save those given by 
local orchestra musicians themselves. Mu- 
sicians are notoriously poor business man- 
agers. Besides, it takes capital to make an 
organization of this kind a success. In their 
desperate effort to give a yearly series of 
symphony concerts the musicians have not 
had the support of the public, certainly not 
that of the moneyed class. Detroit, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and other cities smaller 
than Milwaukee are ahead of us. 


M. N. S. 


Wolf Ferrari, composer of one of the 
most charming of modern comic operas, 
entitled “Le Donne Curiose,” has warmly 
espoused the cause of children’s music, 
and at his instigation a recent visit of the 
King of Italy to Venice was made the oc- 
casion of an imposing and beautiful dem- 
onstration, Pupils of the elementary 
schools to the number of three thousand 
were gathered on the Place of St. Mark, 
and under the direction of Vittore Vene 
ziani they sang a hymn to the patron saint 
of the city and a canzone, both dating from 
the fifteenth century, but arranged by Wolf- 
Ferrari. Steamboat traffic on the Grand 
Canal was suspended during the solemnity, 
but there were hundreds of gondolas filled 
with onlookers and listeners, and the mu- 
nicipal orchestra supplied the accompani 
ments 
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ANOTHER WHO WOULD 
LIKE CONRIED’S JOB 


Henry Russell Said to Have 
Received Promises of 
Support. 


Paris, July 7.—Although it is definitely 
understood that Heinrich Conried purposes 
completing his contract as director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
there are many European would-be candi- 
dates who are anxious to be considered 
possible successors in the event of the Herr 
Direktor’s retirement. 

Henry Russell, whose San Carlo Opera 
Company toured America last season, is 
said to have received promises of support 
for his candidature from several influen- 
tial directors. 

When asked whether the report was cor- 
rect Mr. Russell, who is in Paris at pres- 
ent, would neither admit nor deny the soft 
impeachment. In any case, he is not allow- 
ing any ambitions in that direction to inter- 
fere with his work of preparation for the 
next American tour of his company, with 
which he covered more than 20,000 miles 
of territory in a six-months’ season. 

“We shall open the second week of No- 
vember in Montreal,” said Mr. Russell, 
“and repeat our tour of last year, by which, 
I may say, I was the pioneer of opera in 
the great Northwest. The artists will be, 
in the main, those of the last tour, Lillian 
Nordica, Alice Nielsen and Signor Constan- 
tino.” 


WOLFSOHN’S RETURN. 








(Continued from page 1). 


He will appear, besides, in several special 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where he will have the oppor- 
tunity to sing some of his best roles. 
Several of Mr. Wolfsohn’s most promi- 
nent singers are abroad and negotiations 
are now pending for their appearance with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London in 
September and October. Herbert Wither- 
spoon will be heard most frequently. He 
has been engaged for ten concerts to be 
given under Henry Wood's baton and also 
for the concert of the Liverpool Philhar- 
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monic Society on November 5, after which 
time he will return to this country to com- 
mence his tour, which this year will take 
him as far as the Pacific Coast. He is the 
first American singer to be invited to sing 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey. who is _ also 
abroad, will sing in London in September, 
making her début in a concert with orches- 
tra, if the arrangements now in progress 
result satisfactorily. Edward Johnson, the 
tenor, is in Paris, where he is likely to sing 
in the Colonne concerts next month. Both 
he and Mrs. Kelsey will open their Amer- 
ican season at the Worcester Festival. 

A special tour is being arranged for Mrs. 
Kelsey, Janet Spencer, Edward Johnson 
and Herbert Witherspoon in a series of 
quaret and operatic concerts in November. 
They are already booked to sing with the 
Women’s Club of Columbus, the Tuesday 
Musical in Detroit, the St. Cecilia in Grand 
Rapids, the Philharmonic Society in Minne- 
apolis and the Apollo Club in St. Louis. 





Charlton Issues New Folder. 


Loudon Charlton this week issued an at- 
tractive folder containing his ninth annual 
season announcement, and _ presenting 
sketches of his artists for the coming year: 
Mme. Marcella. Sembrich, Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphonv Orchestra, Mme. Eleanore 
de Cisneros, Mary Hissem de Moss, David 


Bispham, Harold Bauer, Cecelia Winter, 
Charles W. Clark, Ellison van Hoose, 
Francis Rogers, Clara Clemens, Marie 


Nichols, Rudolph Ganz, Albert Rosenthal, 
Kelley Cole, Emily Stuart Kellogg and the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 





Former New Yorker’s Debut Abroad. 

Paris, July 6—F. M. Guardabassi, who is 
well known in New York musical circles as 
a baritone at the Metropolitan Opera, wiil 
make his début as a tenor the coming season 
in Nice, where he has been engaged for 
three years to sing the principal roles in 
“Aida,” “Trovatore,” and other Italian 
operas, 





Wilhelm Ganz, the veteran London pian- 
ist, conductor and composer, had a benefit 
concert in London recently, when a long 
array of well-known artists participated in 
the program. Jeanne Raunay, Zélie de Lus- 
san, Ada Crossley, Evangeline Florence, 
Gregory Hast and Suzanne Morival, a pu- 
pil of Jean de Reszké, were among the 
singers, and Joseph Hollmann, the ’cellist, 
and Simonietti, the violinist, played solos. 
Ganz, who is in his seventy-fourth year, 
played Grieg’s Sonata in F for piano and 
violin with Simonieti, 





Many German cities now have their 
Richard Wagner streets, but Greater Ber- 
lin is going to name a whole quarter after 
him. In the Friedenau district there is to 
be a Wagner Place, from which there will 
radiate eight streets named after the hero- 
ines in Wagner’s operas, Elsa, Eva, Seig- 
linde, Senta, Isolde, Ortrud, Gutrune and 
Kundry. 








WORCESTER PLANS 
FOR GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Converse’s “‘Job’”’ Will Be Sung 
for First Time at Fall 
Festival. 


Worcester, Mass., July 8—Plans are 
pretty well matured for the golden jubilee 
of the Worcester County Musical Associa- 
tion. The fiftieth annual Worcester Music 
Festival takes place in Mechanics’ Hall the 
first week in October, 1907, the dates be- 
ing I, 2, 3 and 4. 

Worcester being the only city in the 
United States that has held a music festi- 
val for fifty consecutive years, the: manage- 
ment is planning to make the golden jubi- 
less particularly important. Frederic S. 
Converse has written for the jubilee a 
work, “Job,” dedicated to the Worcester 
County Musical Association, and to be 
given its first presentation Wednesday even- 
ing, October 2. It is a dramatic poem for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra. The text 
has been arranged from the Yulgate with 
the assistance of Professor John Hayes 
Gardner, of Harvard University. The text 
of the poem consists of passages from the 
300k of Job and the Psalms, grouped to 
form a short poetical unit. 

* In connection with the performance of 
this work on Wednesday, the first part of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” which has 
been given before at these festivals will be 
sung. Thursday night, Horatio W. Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” will be given, this be- 
ing its fourth presentation at the Worces- 
ter Festival, the last being in 1902. An all- 
star cast, headed by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, will sing in “Job.” On Thursday 
afternoon will be given the symphony pro- 
gram, and Friday afternoon the festival 
pianist, Katharine Goodson, will appear. 
Friday, artists’ night, will be devoted to a 
Wagnerian program. ‘The artists already 
engaged include Mme. Schumann-Heink,; 
Mrs. Edith Chapman Gould, soprano; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Emilio De Gogorza, 
baritone; Maud Powell, violinist, and 
Katharine Goodson, pianist. 

The conductor of choral works will be 
Wallace Goodrich, and Franz Kneisel has 





been engaged as conductor of the instru- 
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mental works. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra of sixty pieces, which has been the 
festival orchestra for many years, has been 
re-engaged with an increased number of 
players. 





As to Mannerism in Music. 


At a meeting of the Incorporated Socie- 
ty of Musicians of England Mr. Frederick 

. Cow en, the composer, made an address 
on “Mannerisms in Music,” which he illus- 
trated at the piano. 

“ . . . most of the great masters had 
mannerisms,” he declared, “but the purest 
and greatest of the old masters were free 
from suspicion. 

“Beethoven never repeated himself, nei 
ther did grand old Bach, but Mendelssohn 
and Gounod provided an inexhaustible field 
of mannerism. In the compositions of 
Mendelssohn there was a peculiar phrase 
of four notes which cropped up in every 
work he wrote. Gounod ran Mendelssohn 
a good second in that respect, while Wag 
ner and Schumann had copied these phrases 
note by note. Gounod wrote more triplets 
than all the composers put _ together. 
Mozart, pure and classical as his style is, 
used certain passages which appear very 
often in his works; indeed they occur so 
often that it looks as if he were loth to 
part with them. Handel had mannerisms 
which are due more to the period in which 
he lived than to himself.” 





Pachmann and the Grand Duke. 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the Polish pian 
ist, who arrived in New York a fortnight 
ago, is the possessor of a gift of repartee 
second to that of no one else in point of 
piquancy and pith. 

In Russia, Pachmann’s native country, 
the grand dukes, uncles of the Czar, play 
a very important social and political role, 
as all the world knows. One of them is 
an amateur composer of far more preten- 
sion than talent, who had often bored Pach- 
mann by playing his compositions for that 
great artist and asking him to perform 
them in public. One forenoon the grand 
duke and the pianist met on the promenade 
on the Nevsky Prospect in St. Petersburg. 

“Good morning, colleague,” said the royal 
pedestrian, patronizingly. 

“Since when have I become a grand 
duke ?” was Pachmann’s keen-edged answer. 

The royal amateur was accustomed to 
Pachmann’s eccentricities, else that pianist 
might now be playing recitals in Siberia in 
stead of preparing for his farewell tour of 
this country in the Autumn. 
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music—shall it be 
Shall it be 


American National 
Caucasian, Negro or Indian? 
white, black or red? 

This is a question which is engaging the 
attention of thoughtful men and women 
of this continent to-day, and a_ subject 
which is being discussed to an unusual 
degree by some of our best writers. 

There are those who maintain that 
America does not possess a music which 
may be termed national in character. Oth- 
ers affirm that Stephen Foster’s music is 
the nearest approach to the national song. 
Still, there are those who claim that the 
negro melodies of the slave states are the 
real national music, while others declare 
that the Indian music is here to stay, and 
that an American National music will be 
founded upon the primitive music of the 
red man. All of this is interesting. if it 
is not convincing. 

The Indian was undoubtedly the first 
dweller on this continent, and long before 
America was discovered he must have 
followed his strange mode of living, a race 
without a name, in a country likewise with- 
out a name. When Columbus discovered 
America he believed he had reached a part 
of Asia or India, and in a document dated 
February, 1493, he wrote of the “Indians, 
in Spanish Indios.” 

Even to this day many believe that the 
North American Indian sprang originally 
from an Asiatic source. In fact their. mu- 
sic and so-called religious superstitions 
seem to prove this. Like the Chinese the 
Indians recognize in the planets, the sun, 
the moon and earth a supernatural power, 
and in their music they make allusion to 
this fact. 

The following Chinese melody is founded 
upon the pentatonic scale. It starts with 
F, the patriarch of all tones. These five 
notes—F, G, A, C, D, represent the 
sun, moon, earth, Saturn and Jupiter. This 
air is one of the most beautiful that has 
reached us, and is said to be very popular 
in China, and has gained some notoriety 
in Europe, having suggested a motive for 
the development of at least one great work 
by a master musician. 


-v Ahn nse Malady — -_—— 
































The above melody, it will be observed, 
is not without rhythm. It is also national 
in importance. It is not unlike Scotch 
music, though there is to our ears, a cer- 
tain brusqueness, approaching the semi- 
barbarous, in its unequal phrases. The 
Chinese songs are often accompanied by 
a drone-bass, a primitive method remind- 
ing one of the music of untutored nations. 
They do not possess a system of harmony 
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By Angelo M. Read 


such as we have; in fact, from such a scale 
as theirs, harmony would be quite impos- 
sible. It is also true that their instruments 
are too crude to comply with the demands 
of modern harmony. 

Let us now repeat the melody just given, 
adding to it by way of accompaniment a 
pedal-bass, which will perhaps give some 
idea of the manner in which the Chinese 
accompany their songs. The reader may 
here play the above melody in octaves 
with the right hand, while the left hand 
shall play the following bass, measure for 
measure with the melody: 





Srbroducdienw. Mel. dy a 
a tr 


Perhaps the principal reason why Chi- 
nese music does not make a better im- 
pression upon our ears, accustomed as we 
are to the tones of the diatonic scale, is, 
that the Chinese scale is not a tempered 
one like ours, consequently some of its 
ndtes sound to us utterly false. 

“The melodies being always in the same 
key,” says Van Aalst, “always equally loud 
and unchangeable in movement, they can- 


— Hu Indian deve Song 
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members quite well the effect the Indian 
music had upon his own feelings, while 
listening to their songs. 

The Indian melody represented on this 
page, founded upon the scale of five notes, 
is, according to Filmore in the “Music Re- 
view,” an “Indian Love Song.” Notice the 
long pauses in this song, the quickness of 
the shorter notes, and the irregularity of 
the time beats, in the measures of three 
and two-part time. 

The irregularities in this Indian melody 
make it less rational to us than the Chi- 
nese music preceding it. Yet the same 
scale is used in the construction of both 
airs In all probability key signatures 
were entirely unknown to the Indians, 
therefore Mr. Filmore’s reason for supply- 
ing the signature to this piece must have 
been simply to fix the key after a modern 
fashion. There is no fourth in the scale, 
consequently the B flat is superfluous. 

The more one studies the music of the 
different nations, the more forcibly does it 
appear that the North American Indian 
sprang originally from an Asiatic source. 

Aside from the similarity of complexion, 
the long straight hair and physical make- 
up of these two races, we also find in the 
music of the Indian, traces of a resemb- 
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not fail to appear wearisome and monoton- 
ous in comparison with our complicated 
melodies.” 

This same author in his work on “Chi- 
nese music” says: “Chinese melodies are 
never definitely major or minor, they are 
continually floating between the two. The 
Chinese have nothing approaching what 
we call sharps, flats, or naturals—that is 
to say, signs which in a piece of music, 
sharpen or flatten certain notes and pro- 
duce those charming effects which consti- 
tute the beauty of our music. They remain 
faithful to their pentatonic scale, and find 
therein all the variation necessary to sat- 
isfy their ear.” 

These remarks of Van Aalst seem in a 
manner applicable to the music of the 
North American Indians. The writer re- 
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lance to Asiatic music, the former, how- 
ever being cruder, because of the habits of 
the Indians. 

When the Red Man crossed to the West- 
ern hemisphere, he brought with him as 
much culture as then existed in his native 
land, but, isolated as he then became, and 
having to adapt himself to a new life, he 
drifted farther and farther away from the 
original, until he lapsed into the wild state 
of almost utter barbarism. 

Unlike the American Negro, the Indian 
was denied the contact of a higher plane 
of civilization, consequently, he no doubt 
retrograded mentally, but at the same time 
he grew physically, because his athletic pur- 
suits in quest of the savage beast of the 
forest added to his stature. “The inter- 
mingling of the American Indian with the 
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intruding white race has been much great- 
er than is generally believed. ‘he extent 
of this fusion of races varies from certain 
parts of North America with their classic 
Pocahontas examples, to Uruguav in South 
America, where ninety per cent. of the 
population are said to be of mixed blood. 
In fact, of the forty millions of inhabit- 
ants of South America, it is estimated that 
less than ten millions can lay any claim to 
pure white blood. “In the Canadian north- 
west, too, the half-breeds ‘have taken an 
active part in the development of the coun- 
try.” 

It is plain to. be seen, therefore, that the 
pure-blooded Indian is fast giving place to 
a newer race. According to Francis E, 
Leupp, at present United States Indian 
Commissioner, the race will disappear, be- 
cause the pure-Indian, owing to confine- 
ment, brought about by a mode of life 
differing from that of his forefathers, is 
dying off rapidly. The hunting grounds are 
not what they used to be, they are limited 
in scope, and the game is scarce. 

Besides, the Indian is compelled to wear 
clothes, to which he is not accustomed. 
This, with confinement, is contrary to his 
habits, consequently he contracts tubercu- 
losis and soon dies. 

Mr. Leupp also declares that in some 
localities the whites and the Indians are 
producing splendid specimens of men and 
women. This latter affirmation, it seems 
to me, is the keynote to a possible na- 
tional music for America. 

The Indian blood when assimilated by 
the American-whites will produce a people 
new to the earth. These people will retain 
the characteristics of their Indian ances- 
tors. 

Their traditions, musical and otherwise, 
will remain with them. Added to these will 
be the superior mental qualities inherited 
from the whites, still further illuminated 
by the advanced thought which education 
will bring to them. This new race must, 
therefore, eventually reveal to the world 
an art hitherto unknown! 

Stephen Foster’s music is not prima facie 
national music, for the reason that “One 
swallow does not make a Summer” and 
Negro music can never by any pretext 
whatever claim such a distinction, because 
of race differences. 

Where, then, are we to turn for a solu- 
tion of the question? It seems to me that 
the Indian source, through race fusion, 
is the most hopeful. 





The Berlin “Tageblatt” has it that the 
police authorities interfered with a per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” 
at Wilmington, Del., recently, arresting the 
manager, stage manager, prima donna and 
principal dancer for immoral conduct. As 
the New York “Tribune” says, the most 
extraordinary news touching musical affairs 
in America is always to be found in the 
German newspapers. 





Clara Butt, Alice Esty and Kennerley 
Rumford acted as judges in the Melba 
Prize Contest at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, this year. A _ native of 
Stratford-on-Avon was the fortunate so- 
prano, the prize for contralto going to a 
young Leicester singer. 
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Musical America:has risen to chron- 
‘ icle the national, endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
, establish a principle, the princi- 
-\(ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
__ sical journalism. 
ST T 
MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S PLANS. 


"The most striking feature of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s plans for his second season of 
grand opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House, as announced by the impresario 
early in the week, is his purpose to give 
no fewer than eight works as yet absolute- 
ly unfamiliar to the American public. 


' Considering the tremendous expense in- 
volved in making new productions, espe- 
cially in the case of modern works, in 
which the scenic accessories play so im- 
portant a part, and the fact that the his- 
tory of opera in this country to date has 
proven that the public here is by no means 
precipitate in showing practical interest 
in anything but well-seasoned favorites, 
Mr. Hammerstein is assuming serious 
financial risks, while at the same time 
evolving a progressive and aggressive pol- 
icy that bids fair to alter materially the 
aspect of the operatic bill of fare to which 
New York has grown accustomed. His 
stubborn perseverance last season despite 
the prophetic groanings of pessimists and 
his fulfilment of his original plans in ‘so 
fas as was practicable afford sufficient 
justification for taking him at his word in 
the outline he has given of his elaborate 
program for next Winter. 


With the experiences of his first year 
as a grand opera impresario and the les- 
sons he then learned concerning the likes 
and dislikes of his patrons fresh in his 
memory, he must know what he is under- 
taking. He is evidently determined to 
make the Manhattan an institution of 
strongly marked individuality. If it is al- 
ready unique, as the hobby of one man, all 
the more will it be entitled to that dis- 
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tinction if his list of new productions for 
one season outvies in number and bril- 
liancy of effect that of the most up-to-date 
of the Government subventioned estab- 
lishments of the Old World. 


The novelties Mr. Hammerstein prom- 
ises are practically all of the “opéra 
comique” class, as that term is now under- 
stood. Works belonging to that category 
have received comparatively scant atten- 
tion on the part of opera producers here 
in the past, and in consequence, the Amer- 
ican music public has had little or no op- 
portunity, without going to Paris, to keep 
posted on the characteristic development of 
the modern French school, especially. 


Last Winter Italian opera, ancient and 
modern, was the dominant note of the 
season. Champions of German music com- 
plained of the infrequency of the perform- 
ances of Wagner’s operas at the Metro- 
politan, while there were many who would 
have welcomed more Mozart besides the 
sole production of “Don Giovanni” at the 
Manhattan. It has been pointed out fre- 
quently that the music public of New 
York is the most cosmopolitan in the world. 
That being the case, the operatic program 
offered it should be as cosmopolitan as pos- 
sible in scope. In view of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s announcements and what is known 
as yet of Mr. Conried’s plans, the com- 
ing season now promises to be of a nature 
more varied and comprehensive than has 
ever been known in any other city. The 
reproach of specialization will thus be re- 
moved from New York’s reputation as an 
opera centre. 

With Wagner in German at the Metro- 
politan; in French at the Manhattan; with 
a possibility of Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” 
at the older house and repetitions of 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in Italian on 
Thirty-fourth’ street; with Verdi, Puccini, 
Ponchielli, Boito, Giordano, Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, Rossini, the inevitable Donizetti, 
and Cilea as a possibility, in Italian, at 
either or both of the institutions; with 
Gounod, Bizet, Meyerbeer, Massenet, Ber- 
lioz, Saint-Saéns, Charpentier, Debussy and 
Offenbach in French; besides Breton’s 
“Dolores” in Spanish and Victor Herbert’s 
as yet unnamed American opera in English, 
at the Manhattan, there will be something 
for the most diverse tastes and sufficient 
spice to stimulate the appetite of the most 
blasé of opera-goers. 

Though the importance of opera as an 
educational factor, as compared with the 
other great art forms, admits of consid- 
erable difference of opinion, the advantages 
New York as a great music centre will de- 
rive from the breadth of scope of its two 
rival institutions are obvious to the least 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Hammerstein is injecting fresh, rich 
blood into the operatic life of the metropo- 
lis, and as long as both opera houses are 
bidding against each other for the public’s 
favor there can be no danger of stagna- 
tion. 





WILL CONCERT FIELD SUFFER? 


From now on, each week of the Sum- 
mer will bring forth new details to build 
up the story of the coming American sea- 
son of music. That it will be an inter- 
esting story may be foreseen in the an- 
nouncements made during the past week, 
both in the operatic and concert fields. 

The growing popularity of the opera is 
naturally attended by an increasing sump- 
tuousness in the operatic bill of fare. The 
question now arises, will the concert and 
recital stage suffer as a result of this situ- 
ation? One would expect that with the 
new opera houses, new European singers 
and new operatic works that are being in- 
troduced by the impresarii, the appeal of 
the recitalist and concert performer will 
diminish. Fortunately, there is, as yet, 
no indication that such will be the case, for 
the array of concert artists promised for 
next season, would seem to compare favor- 
ably in point of brilliancy, with the offer- 
ings of Conried, Hammerstein, Russell, 
et al. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


The announcements made by Henry 
Wolfsohn, on his return from Europe late 
last week, are reassuring in this respect. 
By presenting Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, Giuseppe 
Campanari, Alois  Burgstaller, Mme. 
Louise Homer, Janet Spencer, Daniel Bed- 
doe, Edward Johnson, Emilio de Gogorza, 
and other artists, this manager will furnish 
a conspicuous allotment of the season’s 
concert artists. The announcements already 
made by other managers are equally grati- 
fying, and indicate that the growing de- 
mand for opera has not affected the supply 
of concert material. 





SETTING LIBRETTOS TO MUSIC. 


Soon after Paderewski’s opera “Manru” 
was produced, it was said that Paderewski 
had written the music for another opera 
which would be performed as soon as he 
could find a satisfactory libretto. “This 
naive confession,” Philip Hale remarks in 
the Boston “Herald,” “made the ungodly 
laugh.” 

But have not composers of three cen- 
turies calmly introduced in one opera, mu- 
sic composed for the text and even the 
situations of another? Was not the aria of 
Micaela in the third act of “Carmen” com- 
posed originally for another opera, one 
that was never completed? The Soldiers’ 
Chorus of “Faust” was originally composed 
for a very different opera, and instances 
might be multiplied. 

Alexandre Dumas visited Rossini in 1840 
when the composer was living at Bologna. 
They had a wonderful dinner at which Ros- 
sini told Dumas that he was lazy, but ad- 
mitted that if a manager should point a 
pistol at him and say, “Rossini, you are 
now going to write your first opera,” he 
would write it. 

Dumas spoke up in his impressive. way, 
“I should reverse the customary way of 
you composers and writers. Instead of my 
giving you a poem to which you should 
set music; you should give me a score and 
I would furnish the text. It is necessary 
that when the librettist and composer come 
together one should absorb the other, for 
the libretto kills the music or the music 
kills the libretto. The poet should be the 
one sacrificed, for, thanks to the singers 
the verses are never heard, and thanks to 
the orchestra, the audience always hears 
the music.” 

Many times we have heard that Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan wrote the music of his operas 
before the facile Gilbert composed the 
verses that accompany, and when one 
knows that one of the reasons of their 
quarrel was that Gilbert could not help 
tacking “Tit willow” lines on what Sulli- 
van had meant to be more serious notes, 
the idea of Dumas may be appreciated. 





The “Only Oscar” has learned many 
things since he has educated himself to 
become an impresario. Witness the cun- 
ning that marked his announcements in the 
daily papers this week. He arrived in 
New York Saturday noon, but refused to 
give out details of his opera plans to the 
afternoon papers, which made the ship 
news reporters resort to an account of 
how he looked and how he acted as he 
stepped off the gangplank. The Sunday 
morning papers contained a somewhat full- 
er account of the incident, with an inter- 
view and description of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s famous hat—but the impresario was 
still too tired to go into details. “Wait 
until to-morrow,” he told the reporters 
“then I shall make a complete statement.” 
Monday brought forth the promised state- 
ment. Thus did the clever impresario get 
three batches of publicity for the price of 
only one arrival. 








The Lute Player. 


He touched the strings; and lo, the strain, 
As waters dimple to the rain, 
Spontaneous rose and fell again. 


In swaddling-clothes of silence bound, 

His genius a soul had found, 

And wakened it to light and sound. 
—John B. Tabb, in the “Atlantic.” 


PERSONALITIES 





EMIL HOFMANN. 


Hofmann.— Like Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Emil Hofmann, the noted baritone 
who has come to this country for a series 
of concert tours, has located his home in 
New Jersey, within nine miles of the me- 
tropolis. The hustle of New York life 
gives an artist little opportunity for genu- 
ine rest, and there is an increasing ten- 
dency in the profession to seek the quiet 
»f suburban life. David Bispham is an- 
other singer who has followed this exam- 
ple; he will establish his permanent home 
along the Hudson, near Mme. Nordica’s 
proposed American Bayreuth. Mr. Hof- 
mann, as an exponent of German lieder, 
fulfils a peculiar mission and one that 1s 
bound to bring him an unusual degree of 
success. 

Toscanini—Arthuro Toscanini, the 
Italian conductor, whom Heinrich Conried 
tried without success to secure for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has been suf- 
fering from a disease of the optic nerve. 

Hartmann.—Arthur Hartmann, the 
violinist, who toured the United States and 
Canada during the Winter and Spring, 
is again in Berlin, where he will now de- 
vote himself practically exclusively to 
American pupils. He weathered all the 
dangers of American railway traveling for 
six months, only to suffer severe injuries 
in consequence of a sudden jolt aboard 
the liner which brought him back to Eu- 
rope. ; 
Richter.—Dr. Hans Richter, the emi- 
nent conductor, has been made a command- 
er of the Victorian Order by King Edward, 
in recognition of his thirty years’ activity 
in England. 

Grieg.—Franz Liszt once wrote to Ed- 
uard Grieg, the Norwegian composer: 
“Persevere, I tell you; you have the gifts, 
and—do not let them intimidate you.” Grieg 
celebrated his fifty-fourth birthday last 
month, on the same day that both Mme. 
Schuman-Heink and Mme. Gadski cele- 
_— their later advent on the stage of 
life. 

Hobbs.—Anne Twing Hobbs, mezzo- 
soprano, of St. Louis, who has been attract- 
ing favorable attention in Berlin of late, 
has been offered a concert tour engagement 
for the coming season in Germany. 

Campanini.—Cleofonte Campanini, the 
noted conductor of the Manhattan Opera 
House, says that Verdi’s “Falstaff” repre- 
sents the highest achievement of any Ital- 
ian composer in the last century, and that 
among the works of contemporary Italians 
there is nothing so great as Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly.” next to which he 
places Giordano’s “Siberia,” a work so 
much better than the same composer’s “Fe- 
dora” that a comparison is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Neitzel— Dr. Otto Neitzel, the Ger- 
man pianist, composer and critic, who 
toured America last Winter, has translated 
the libretto of Massenet’s “Therése” into 
German for the forthcoming production 
of that work at the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin. He also made the German transla- 
tion of the Maeterlinck text of Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Melisande.” 

Hinckley.—Allan Hinckley, the Amer- 
ican basso of the Hamburg Stadttheater, 
who has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season, came originally 
from Barnstable, though his family has 
lived in Philadelphia for some years. 

Mancinelli.—Luigi Mancinelli, the Ital- 
ian composer and conductor, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has an- 
nounced that he will produce his new 
opera, based on the Francesca da Rimini 
story, at La Scala at an early date. 
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100 MANY ARTISTS 
FOR THE FAR WEST 


L. E. Behymer Thinks Field 
Will Be Overcrowded 


Next Season. 

The belief that too many musicians will 
include the far West in their recital and 
concert tours next season was expressed 
by L. E. Behymer, the Western manager, 
who has been in New York engaging art- 
ists, as announced in MusicaAL AMERICA 
last week. 

“Owing to splendid work on the part 
of the Western managers most musicians 
who have visited the Coast previously have 
done remarkably well, but this season en- 
tirely too many are going out,” said Mr. 
Behymer. 

“Last season terrible rain storms hurt 
business materially and the San Francisco 
fire had much to do with bad business 
there. Will L. Greenbaum, of Oakland 
and San Francisco, is working hard to 
put his section of the State on the musical 
map again and Miss Steers and Miss Canan 
are doing wonders in the North-West. In 
Southern California and the Great South- 
West I have succeeded in developing a 
good group of cities who respond freely 
when called upon to patronize the best 
in music. Last season Mme. Schumann- 
Heink made the greatest financial success 
of all. Ellen Beach Yaw did quite well, 
Arthur Hartman was very successful ar- 
tistically and Rosenthal probably played 
to twice as much money as he has at any 
previous visit. His work was well received. 

“Gabrilowitsch renewed his friendship 
and showed his great improvement to his 





many admirers. Hekking, for the first 
time in many years, visited the Coast and 
De Gogorza charmed large audiences. The 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Von 


Fielitz, gave a series of Music Festivals 
that were very successful.” 
For years Mr. Behymer has tried to 


the smaller cities, 
but found the 


reach the “back country,” 
with good musical artists, 
music enthusiast very scarce. Through 
the Great Western Lyceum and Musical 
Bureau, of which he is President, he hopes 
next Year to meet with greater success 
in these places. He is giving much of his 
time to developing the music spirit in the 
West, and is enthusiastic over the “awak- 
ening of the West musically,” as he terms 
it. ‘He believes in the Western composer, 
and the swing and dash of the Western 
composition, and declares it is indicative of 
the freedom of the range and the grandeur 
of the mountains. 

He left last week for a few days at 
Jamestown and Washington before return- 
ing to Los Angeles. 





MUSICIANS AT JAMESTOWN. 





Failure to Present Artists Advertised 
Causes Dissatisfaction. 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 8—Much re- 
gret was expressed at the non-appearance 
of Felix Garziglia, the French pianist, at 
the Jamestown Exposition last week, as 
had been previously announced. This was 
caused by what appears to be a misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the musical direc- 
tor to the artist, but it is expected that 
he will be heard there in the near future. 

Dissatisfaction is being expressed by mu- 
sical people who have visited the exposi- 
tion over the failure of the management 
to present other well-known musical artists 
who had been advertised to appear. 


W. H. 


MUSICAL 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
LOS ANGELES CLUB 





Dr. Eugene Davis Succeeds Henry 


Schoenfeld as Head of the 
Apollo Society. 


Los ANGELEs, July 8—Dr. Eugene Da- 
vis, at present in charge of the First M. 
E. Choir has been chosen director by the 
Apollo Club, to succeed Henry Schoen- 


feld. 

The Apollo Club’s first work under Dr. 
Davis will probably be done at the N. E. 
A. convention this month. First rehear- 
sals for the new productions of the sea- 
son, however, will not take place until late 
September or October. Dr. Davis has am- 
bitious plans for the coming year. 

“The chorus will continue at the Audi- 
torium,” said he, “and with the facilities 
afforded there, it should do splendid and 
unparalleled work. 

“I should like to see the Apollo Club 
number 500 voices. Do not understand 
by this that I am a believer in mere num- 
bers; I mean 500 well-selected voices. 
There are certainly twice that many capa- 
ble people, anxious to do choral work, in 
a growing city like Los Angeles. 

“As far as the works are concerned, I 
have not made any snecific plans for next 
year, but a number of new things will be 
taken up. Whether we give novelties or 
not, I want, first and all the time, artistic 
productions.” 

Officers elected for the coming year com- 
prise: W. A. Packard, president; John 
Chick, vice-president; Joseph Marple, Jr., 
secretary; J. B. Tibbett, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Fannie Martin, C. H. Green, A. T. 
Pratt, J. J. Whitney and Mrs. Hansen, 
board of directors. 


MUSICIAN’S NEW FIELD. 








Retired Professor Believes He Can 
Snap-Shot the Soul. 

Henry Price, a retired professor of mu- 
sic, who had been hiding his light under 
a bushel in Mount Vernon, has decided to 
let it shine forth and announced that he 
believes he has discovered a process of 
photographing the soul, according to the 
New York “Times.” He isn’t sure, though, 
and says he wants permission from the 
authorities at Bellevue Hospital to make 
experiments there. 

Mr. Price, who was for forty years the 
baritone soloist of Trinity Church, New 
York, says that he has made the subject 
of souls a life study, is convinced that the 
soul has a real existence, and that the 
reason it cannot be seen in taking its flight 
from the body is because those present at 
the time of death are invariably hypno- 
tized. 

The theory that 
Prof. Price says, 


really exists, 
is born out by the fact 
that the body lightens immediately after 
death, a fact for which he doesn’t claim 
the credit of discovery. His plan is to 
photograph the soul as it departs from the 
body with a number of quick kodaks. It 
would be impossible, he says, to hypno- 
tize the kodak, as it records many things 
not visible to the naked eye. 

Prof. Price admits that he hasn’t formed 
any idea of what the soul looks like. 


the soul 





The Budapest composer, Emil Abranyi, 
recently made an opera libretto of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna” and set it 
to music, the result being that Maeterlinck, 
through a Budapest lawyer, has brought 
suit aginst Abranyi for infringement of his 
copyright. The directors of the Budapest 
Opera House are also implicated, as they 
had the libretto published in book form and 
placed on sale. Maeterlinck himself made 
the adaptation of “Monna Vanna” that 
Henry Février used for his recently com- 
pleted opera. 
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Woman Wields Baton for Texas Chorus 





CHORAL CLUB OF EL PASO, TEX. 


Ext Paso, Tex., July 6.—The centre of 
E] Paso’s musical life is the Choral Club, 
an organization of local singers who have 


Choral 
weeks 
which 
First 


performance, a few 
ago, of Gaul’s “The Holy City,” 
attracted a large audience to the 
Presbyterian Church. Precision of 


Club was the 














this season added to their list of triumphs attack and an admirable quality of tone 
by giving oratorio performances that would characterized the singing. The incidental 
compare favorably with the work of many solos were sung by Mrs. H. W. Moore, 
better known, but no more ambitious, East- Miss Sprinz, Mrs. F. Carson, Mrs. W. L. 
ern musical societies. Brown, Miss Fry, Mrs. Coffin, Mr. Ho- 
Mrs. J. W. Coffin, a leader in the city’s garth, F. M. Hodge, Mr. McCallum and 
musical affairs, is the conductor of this Mr. Luthy, and the accompaniments were 
club, and much of its success is due to her played by Mrs. Roberts, Miss Patterson, 
intelligent direction and training. Mrs. W. R. Brown, Mr. Stuart, Mrs. Robb 
A fine example of the work done by the and Mrs. Seamon, 
66 fut how about the words?” objected a 
or friend. 

“Why bother with them®” retorted the 
great composer. “Everybody is all stuffed 
up with influenza in Spring.”—Louisville 
“Courier Journal.” 

x * * 
Ella—Do you know Mr. Hornblower? 














“But, Gretchen,” protested the dignified 
mistress, “you should be more dignified 
and not call your fiance ‘tootsie.’” 

“But he vas a ‘tootsie,’” replied Gretch- 


en, blushing all the way up to the roots 
of her flaxen hair. 

“How do you make him a ‘tootsie’ ?” 

“Why, you see, ma’am, he blays der 
biggest horn in der German band.”—Chi- 
cago “News.” 

‘& * * 

“Do you find my daughter’s voice im- 
proving, Mr. Sculcher?” asked Mrs. Up- 
more. 

> 


said the professor of vo- 


“Improving : 
“Why, my dear madam, it’s 


cal training. 





—er—not the same voice at all.”—Chicago 
“Tribune.” 
aa “ a 
“Your wife used to sing and play a 


I have not heard her lately.” 
have had children she has 


great deal. 
“Since we 
had no time.” 


“Ah, children are such a _ blessing.”— 
“Fliegende Blatter.” 
* 4 * 


Mendelssohn his 


song. 


was writing spring 


HERWEGH VON ENDE 


but what a musical name. 
* * * 


Stella— No; 

“What a marvelous strain that is!” 

the musical genius 

Yes,” said the unappreciative 

feel it.’—“Harvard s ampoon.” 
* + + 


said 


one, = 4 
too, 


A firm of London music publishers has 
received a request from a lady for a “cata- 
logue of their cheap music, both circular 
and sacred.”—New York “Evening Post.” 





Los Angeles Girl for Royal Opera. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., July 2—Word has 
just been received here that Edna Darch, 
of this city, has been engaged by the man- 
agement of the Royal Opera House, in 
serlin, to sing in grand opera under a 
contract for two years. As a little girl 
in 1904, Miss Darch attracted the attention 
of Mme. Calvé, who heard her sing in this 
city. Mme. Calvé was charmed by the 
promise of her voice, insisted on adopting 
her and took her to New York with the 
intention of educating her in music. Les- 
sons proceeded for a time, and then some- 
thing caused a rupture between the prima 
donna and the child. 





Max Reger, the German composer, has 
been made an honorary member of the 
“Maatschappy ton Bevordering der Toon- 
kunst” of Holland. 
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MADE A NEW RECORD 
AT ORGAN RECITALS 


Closing of Pittsburg’s Season Brings 
Out Interesting Figures at 
Carnegie Institute. 


PitrspurG, July 8&—The attendance 
drawn by the concerts comprising the 
twelfth season of free organ recitals at 
Carnegie Music Hall, just closed, has 
proved that these recitals have assumed a 
popularity that well warrants their con- 
tinuance. 

The season has proved by far the most 
successful in the history of these free con- 
certs. Considerably over 100,000 people 
attended the 80 recitals during the past 
Winter, the majority of whom were in at- 
tendance at the concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, showing thereby that music has been 
taking a strong hold on the masses in 


Pittsburg, whose only day for such pleas- 
ure is Sunday. The audiences at the Sun- 
day concerts averaged more than 2,200. 
Another thing noticeable in a retrospect of 
the organ season just closed is the fact 
that the audiences at the Saturday evening 
programs, which have, as a general thing, 
been made up of a classic type of music, 
have been far in excess of the attendance 
in former years. 

During the year a number of the fore- 
most organists of this country and Canada 
have presided at the organ at the invita- 
tion of the trustees. Among them have 
been A. O. Clemens, of Cleveland; N. J. 
Corey, of Detroit; ‘Alfred A. Butler, of 
New York; C. H. Zeuch, of Chicago; 
Charles A. Sessions, of Los Angeles; L. 
K. Jordon, of London, Ont.; Arthur Ing- 
ram, of Toronto, and Charles A. Hein- 
roth, of New York. 

Among the local organists who have 
been honored by an invitation to play at 
the recitals have been W. K. Steiner, E. J. 
Napier, W. H. Oetting, Walter E. Hall, 
George R. Tillson, Caspar P. Koch and 
Hans Zwicky. 

The next season, the thirteenth of the 
free organ recitals, will open on Saturday 
evenimg, October 5, when Charles Hein- 
roth, seleeted early this year as organist 
and director ef music at Carnegie library, 
will preside at the organ. 








Conservatory Romance Badsin Wedding 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 8—A pretty little 
romance resulted in the wedding at Rush- 
ville, last week, of a Rushville girl and 
Arthur Spencer, of this city. The young 
people met first when the young woman 
was a student in the Indianapolis Conser- 
vatory of Music. They were both inter- 
ested in music and were assigned to take 
the principal parts in Barclay Walker’s 
opera, “The Diplomat.” They made love 
in rehearsal and made love on the stage, 
all of which ended in an elaborate church 
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MILON R. HARRIS’S PUPILS. 





Chicago Teacher PresentsHis Students 
in Interesting Song Recital. 


Cuicaco, July 6—Pupils of Milon R. 
Harris appeared in a recital in Kimball 
Hall Saturday afternoon of last week. The 
Misses Coomer, McLane and Parker 
opened the program with a trio “There 
falls the rain,” by Bailey, and Mrs. Ethel 
Fair-Coomer, soprano, sang the song cycle 
“The Wandering One” in a_ finished man- 
ner. Josephine McLane, a singer of much 
promise, gave three songs by Logan and 
Coombs, and Elizabeth Parker, contralto, 
J. H. Millard, tenor, Earl F. Houghton, 
baritone, and F. A. Grosser, basso, sang 
a number of selections which completed 
the afternoon’s entertainment. 





MILON R. HARRIS 


Chicago Teacher and Choir Director Who 
Conducts Several Choral Societies 


The voices all showed most excellent 
schooling, and demonstrated Mr. Harris’s 
exceptional ability as a teacher of singing. 
Mr. Harris has been located in Chicago 
a number of years. He is director of the 
choir of the Second Baptist Church, which 
position he has held a number of years, 
and also directs several choral societies. 


C. W. B. 





Grace Wells Heagle Returns. 


Grace Wells Heagle, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., returned last week from Paris, after 
a year there spent in studying voice cul- 
ture under Jean de Reszke. She enjoys 
the distinction of being the only American 
pupil of De Reszke who has not a long- 
ing to become a grand opera star. It is 
her intention to devote herself to teaching. 





Victor Herbert, who wears size 7% in 
headgear, and Oscar Hammerstein, whose 
size is 7%, are cited as instances to prove 
that the average size of American men’s 
heads is not diminishing. 
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What the Gossips Say | 





Summer Music. 


Rag-time will not be played on Belle Isle 
this year.—“‘News Item.” 
Two lovers sat upon a bench, and held each 
other’s hand, 
He gazed into her eyes of blue, she listened 
to the band; 
Sweet, limpid notes of music were a-sound- 
ing through the air, 
They played the works of masters old, 
those works beyond compare, 
She heard the overture from “Tell,” and 
then she turned away, 
And to her lover by her side, these words 
she loud did say: 
CHORUS, 
Why don’t they play them rag-time songs, 
them tunes we all do know? 
Them classicals they’re playing now were 
dead long years ago. 
Why don’t they play them lively airs they 
play in every house? 
Who cares for Vogner nowadays, for Sho- 
pan or for Strauss? 
Them classicals have had their day, they re 
beaten to the flag, 
They ought to play them lively tunes and 
give us lots of rag. 


She sighed for Georgie Cohan’s songs, she 
longed so much to hear 

The strains of “How’ll you pay the rent 
when I’m no longer near?” 

She fumbled at her belt and then she re- 
arranged her rat, 

She wondered if the band would play, “The 
bird on Nellie’s hat.” 

She stretched her chewing gum awhile, 
and then she turned away, 

And to her lover by her side these words 
she loud did say: 


CHORUS. 
—Detroit “Free Press.” 





Paderewski’s Earliest Recollections. 


“The earliest incident of which I have 
any recollection is one which occurred im- 
mediately after I first made the discovery 
that I could really play the piano,” said 
Ignace J. Paderewski, to a London inter- 
viewer, recently. “It is not easy always 
to recall the events of one’s childhood, but 
there are, as a rule, some things which 
stand out prominently in the memory, and 
this, in my case, is one of them, for it was, 
in fact, the first occasion on which I per- 
formed for an audience and received rec- 
ognition for my services. 

“A children’s party was being held at 
our house, and sles tea one or two of the 
elder children suggested how nice it would 
be if a dance could be arranged. The only 
objection was the lack of a pianist. I 
pricked up my ears when I heard them 
talking and promised to provide the music 
for them if they would like me to. As I 
was only three at the time they laughed at 
this rather loudly, but I meant business, 
and esse me to the room where our 


MAUD 





piano. was they hoisted me on to the music 
stool and told me to begin. 

“I soon had them dancing heartily, and 
the evening would have passed off without 
a hitch, but that in the midst of a beau- 
tiful waltz I suddenly rolled off my perch 
and the music came to a full stop. Need- 
less to say, my howls soon broke up the 
dance and brought a sympathetic group of 
grown-ups to my rescue, but anyhow I had, 
while it lasted, given our guests a merry 
time, and I was quite the hero of the even- 
ing.” 





Patti’s Jealousy of Other Singers. 

Flattered continually and extravagantly, 
Patti could not brook the slightest adverse 
criticism, she could not endure the praise 
of another singer. 

The Marquis de Charnace had an envi- 
able reputation as a critic. He had made it 
a rule, in order to preserve his indepen- 
dence, never to associate with singers, com- 
posers, musicians of any sort. Strakosch, 
not pleased by the dignified reserve of de 
Charnace’s articles, urged him to dine with 
his sister-in-law. 

“She reads your reviews and wishes to 
convert you. She will give the dinner for 
you, and you will sit on her right, Doucet 
on her left, and Auber opposite you. There 
will be other guests, but no women.” 

De Charnace was persuaded. The din- 
ner was of the best. The table equipage 
was splendid and the service was noise- 
less. There was at once talk about music. 
Patti had sung in “Lucia de Lamermoor” 
the night before, and de Charnace broke 
out enthusiastically in praise of Fraschini, 
the tenor. 

He had hardly finished when Patti burst 
into tears and left the table. Strakosch 
followed her. There was consternation 
among the guests. What had happened? 
Strakosch returned and said: 

“Mr. de Charnace, I beg you to go to 
my sister-in-law. You have pained her 
deeply.” 

De Charnace went into the next room; 
he soothed her, dried her tears, flattered 
her, till she said gaily: “It is over now.” 

She took her seat again at the table, but 
there was nothing said about Fraschini.— 
i Hale in the Boston “Sunday Her- 
ald. 





Music’s Power Over Horses. 


That music hath charms even for the ani- 
mal was proved in Newtown, Conn., the 
other day, when a wagon containing a 
piano became stalled in mud. After it Sad 
sunk up to the hub in the mire the horses 
and men could not budge the load. 

A man who was at work nearby and who 
plays the piano was summoned by the 
owner of the team. After uncovering the 
keys of the instrument and having had 
planks laid close to the wheels, he struck 
up a <g ragtime tune, which started the 
horses. e didn’t cease playing until the 
mud-bound load had been released. 
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ITALIAN OPERA NOW 
REIGNS IN LONDON 


Reynaldo Hahn Makes Plea for 
Gounod’s Less Familiar 
Songs, 


Lonpon, July 4.—Since the last perform- 
ance for the season of German opera the 
Italian composers have been in absolute 
possession of Covent Garden—Verdi, Pon- 


chielli, Puccini, with regularly recurring 
repetitions of those inseparable chums, 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 


Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” Several differ- 
ent Santuszas have been heard, the last one 
being Mme. Giachetti, whose impersonation 
of Tosca is well known as one of the most 
vivid examples of realism seen here in 
recent years. Her Santuzza was also a 
very real character, impassioned, forceiul, 
though perhaps of less distinction as an 
artistic achievement than her Tosca. 

One of Verdi’s early works, “Un Ballo 
in Machera,” was revived a few evenings 
ago with a cast of singers who did all 
their power to make the characters essen- 
tially creatures of flesh and blood. The 
special successes of the night were won by 
Selma Kurz and Mr. Caruso. The tenor 
was in his best form vocally, but his make- 
up was a joke and amused the audience 
mightily. ‘The cast further contained two 
Americans, Mme. Scalar, the Maine so- 
prano, and Eleanore de Cisneros, of the 
Manhattan, also Sammarco, of the Man- 
hattan. Panizza conducted. 

An enjoyable recital was given last Fri- 
day in Aeolian Hall by Clarisse Lyons, a 
pupil of Pauline Viardot, and Paul 
Schmedes, the Danish tenor, a brother of 
Erik Schmedes, the Wagnerian tenor. 
Mme. Lyons, who is to appear at the Paris 
Opéra next season, sang an air from 
Gluck’s “Armide,” some old French songs 
and several modern compositions, such as 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “Paysage,” Fauré’s “Le 
Secret” and Massenet’s “Noél Paien.” Mr. 
Schmedes gave songs by Brahms, Strauss 
and Erich Wolff, who acted as accompan 
ist, in excellent style. 

Tilly Koenen’s concert with orchestra, the 
latter conducted by Max Fiedler, was one 
of the most successful affairs on last week’s 
program. The Dutch singer was received 
in the most enthusiastic manner, and the 
playing of the London Symphony Orches 
tra under Fiedler’s baton made people “sit 
up and take notice.” 

Reynaldo Hahn entertained a_ distin 
guished assembly, including the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, a few days ago 
with an illustrated lecture on Gounod’s 
songs. He pointed out that, as in the case 
of many other composers, the least valu 
able of his songs, as compared with his best 
achievements, are the most familiar, He 
called attention to the fact that manv of 
Gounod’s most beautiful songs are unde- 
servedly neglected, such as “Le Prin 
temps,” “Le Rossignol,” “Ce que je suis.” 
He also quoted a stanza of a humorous 
song, “Le Nom de ma Soeur.” 

A band of students from Upsala Uni- 
versity, calling themselves the Sons of 
Orpheus,. gave two concerts in Queen's 
Hall last week, making a most favorable 
impression by their purity of intonation and 
directness and ruggedness of style. Bell 
man’s “Joachim in Babylon,” a capital bit 
of humor, was sung delightfully, as also 
the Swedish folksong, “On thousand 
things I ponder.” 

There has been seemingly no limit to the 
number of concerts and recitals given in 
London during the last few weeks. The 
end of the season is now in sight, however, 
ind after this week there will be a decided 
‘slump.” M. B. 
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CHORUS OF THE COLUMBUS, O., ELKS’ LODGE 


Harold G. Simpson is the Director of This Notable Organization Which Will Play a Conspicuous Part in the Great Gathering of Elks in 


PuirtapetrHia, July 8.—The great gath- 
ering of the order of Elks from all parts 
of the United States scheduled for the week 
commencing July 15 will have several not 
Most of the visiting 
delegations will bring bands and it is esti- 
mated that more than 3,000 instrumental 
ists will be here. 

On the day of the grand parade these 
bands will be massed and under the direc- 
tion of W. F. Jocher will perform a march 
specially written for the occasion by W. D. 
Bastert, the musical director of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jocher is a band master and musi- 
cian of renown. For ten years he was con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia States Fencibles 
Band and gained much success. Leaving 
for the Hawaiian Islands he became con- 
ductor of the Honolulu Symphony Society, 
which had several years of successful ex- 
istence. Since returning to Philadelphia 


able musical features 


AEOLIAN HALL RECITALS. 


James McDermid’s Programs a Feature 
of the Chicago Season. 

Cuicaco, July &8—One of the many 
unique features in Lyon & Healy’s Aeolian 
Hall are concerts that have been given 
weekly throughout the Chicago orchestral 
season and during the past three vears. 
These concerts have been arranged and con- 
ducted by James McDermid, who selects 
the programs and provides the accompani 
ments on the Aeolian. These accompani- 
ments are not alone for vocalists, but near- 
ly all the Theodore Thomas instrumental 
soloists have at some time or another ap 
peared in these concerts accompanied by 
Mr. McDermid. 

Among the artists who have appeared 
there this season are Sybil Sammis, Chris 
Anderson, Arthur Burton, Albert Boroff, 
Howard Shaw, Elaine De Sellim, Marion 
Green and Grace Dudley Ellison, all sing 
ers, together with Ludwig Decker, concert 
meister of the Thomas Orchestra, and 
sruno Steindel, the famous ’cellist. The 
programs have been invariably of the clas- 
sic order. Afternoon concerts bave been 
given weekly, and once during the month 
there is an evening concert. 

C. E. N. 


Singing for a Talking-Machine. 

Concerning the difficulty of securing a 
perfect record for a talking-machine Emmi 
Eames is quoted as saying: 

“It is only when all circumstances are 
favorable that a really satisfactory record 
can be made. The receiver, with its super 
sensitiveness, is quick to detect any signs 
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Philadelphia Next Week 


and being a prominent member of the Elks 
organization he has been actively engaged 
in promoting the musical interests of that 
order, and hence the arrangements for the 
Philadelphia meeting were entrusted to him. 
His plans have been carefully made. 

Copies of music have been forwarded to 
each visiting band with circular instructions 
designed to ensure uniformity of pitch, 
ete. 

The march, which is entitled “The Twen- 
ty-first Reunion Elks March” is a simple 
but effective arangement of three popular 
airs, “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” “Should 
Old Acquaintance be Forgot” and “Home 
Sweet Home.” 

Among the bands expected are Arthur 
Pryor’s, Carlisle Indian, Webber’s Cincin- 
nati, Fifty-fourth N. Y. Reg., Rochester; 
Cooke’s Denver Drum and Fife Corps, 
eighty pieces; the Guadalajara Mexican 
Military Band, Salem Cadet Band, Bos- 
ton; Fifth Regiment of N. J.; First Regi- 
ment of N. J.; Allentown, Pa., Band, 


of fatigue in one which may not even be 
apparent to any one in the room, or to 
one’s self. 

“It takes care and research on the part 
of those who attend to the mechanical part 
of receiving your voice to reproduce it to 
the best advantage, and for each singer 
that has to be thought out and rehearsed 
and tried over and over again. Fortunate- 
ly, those I worked with have saved me in 
a great way futile efforts, and each disap- 
pointment has been a step nearer the ac- 
complishment of a perfect result.” 

In regard to this, a trade paper says: 

“Tt is apparent from Mme. Eames’s com- 
ments that, compared to the making of 
perfect records, public performances on the 
stage are almost play, and that for pur- 
poses of judging the quality and accurate- 
ness of a singer’s voice the talking-machine 
record eclipses a personal trial. Indeed, it 
is said that a certain well-known impresario 
no longer finds it necessary to go abroad 
to select his singers, but that instead he 
orders records made and sent to him in 
this country, where he may judge at his 
own time and convenience the value of the 
aspirant’s work.” 





Giordano’s New Opera. 

Umberto Giordano, the composer of “Fé 
dora” and “Siberia,” has completed the 
first and third acts of his new opera “Mar- 
cella.” He will finish the second act at his 
estate near Baveno. The libretto is by Hen 
ry Cain, the author of “Cabrera.” ‘The last 
act will require less than a quarter of an 
hour in presentation. The music of the 
opera is of an essentially lyric and melodic 
character, 


Twenty-ninth Regiment, Brooklyn; State 
Fencibles, Philadelphia; Sixth Regiment, 
Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia Municipal 
Band. 

In addition to the bands, numerous glee 
clubs and choruses will attend, so that both 
days and nights will be filled with music. 
Probably the most prominent chorus will 
be that belonging to the Columbus, Ohio, 
Elks. This chorus is composed of five first 
tenors, three second tenors, four first 
basses and four second basses, with Harold 
G. Simpson as director, and Clarence S. 
Metcalf, accompanist. This chorus was 
featured at the most important exercises 
at the St. Louis Exposition, and has had 
the distinction of singing at the White 
House, Washington, D. C., where it re 
ceived the personal commendation of the 
President. A special performance has been 
arranged for at Willow Grove Park, when 
Victor Herbert will have the assistance of 
the Strawbridge & Clothier chorus. 

A. H. E. 


SORRY TO LOSE MAHLER. 


Vienna Talks of Law Prohibiting Ex- 
portation of Great Musicians. 


ViENNA, July 8—The news of Gustav 
Mahler’s engagement for the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of New York, has created 
something like consternation in Vienna, 
where he is regarded as easily the first of 
Austrian conductors. One musical writer 
has suggested that a law be passed prohib 
iting the exportation of Viennese musi 
cians on the same idea as the law which 
was passed by Italy to prevent the works 
of art which are the glory of the nation 
from beine taken out of the country. 

In Paris the suggestion that Herr Mah- 
ler might have a hand in the general man 
agement of the Metropolitan or even a say 
in musical matters beyond such as come 
within his province as conductor, is re 
ceived with surprise. 


PoehImann Sings Foerster’s Songs. 

Erie, Pa., July 6—Johanna Poehlmann, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, who has been singing the songs of 
Adolph M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, in New 
York during the past year, made a spe 
cial success with that composer’s “A Won- 
drous Thing It Must Be” at her recent 
song recital here. 





Gounod spent many years of his life at 
St. Cloud, near Paris. To commemorate 
his residence there some of the inhabit- 
ants raised funds for a bronze bust of 
him, which was placed in front of the 
Church of St. Cloud. 
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Popular Baritone of the Metro- 
politan First Studied Voice 
Culture to be Able to Sing 
Well at Social Functions. 


Antonio Scotti, the highly-esteemed bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
is singing now at Covent Garden, has been 
telling “The Tatler” how he became an 
opera singer. 

“The little Italian boy hopes to become 
(perhaps because the Italian nation is a 
musical one) a singer, but I was an ex- 
ception to the rule, for I was first attract- 
ed by business, says Mr. Scotti. “At the 
same time, I sang as a boy and some peo- 
ple thought I should develop into a tenor. 

“When I was in business I studied that 
I might ‘sing en amateur at ‘at homes,’ for 
though I was not a professional singer I 
wished to ‘pass muster,’ as you say. After 
about three and a half years I tired of 
this and took counsel of my friends. Some 
advised me to stick to business and others 
said, ‘Be an opera singer.’ I worked hard 
with Mme. lrifari-Paganini, who was one 
of the first pupils of the elder Lamperti. 

“This accomplished lady made her pupils 
work hard that they might do themselves 
and their teacher credit. I expect some of 
us thought her discipline strict, but when 
our friends were pleased with our improve- 
ment we were glad enough that she did 
not give us too many holidays. I remem- 
ber that it was my ambition to sing the 
difficult roles, and that my teacher used 
invariably to quote our Italian proverb, 
Chi va piano va sano ed anché lontano,’ 
I recalled this when I eventually found my- 
self singing the rdle of Don Giovanni some 
years later at Covent Garden. 

After I was pretty certain that my voice 
was properly placed I began to study rdles, 
amongst them being Antonio in ‘Linda di 
Chamounix.’ In fact, Antonio was the first 
part which I learnt. After some time the 
opportunity for my début occurred, and in 
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due course I found myself at Malta, where I 
I sang Amonasro and in ten other operas at 
the Teatro Reale, a theatre at which many 
well-known artists have appeared. The 
Maltese were well disposed toward me, and 
when I returned to Italy I secured various 
engagements, singing two seasons at Milan, 
where my roles included Falstaff and Hans 
Sachs. About this time I added to my 
répertoire Don Giovanni, Escamillo, Rigo- 
letto and Germont Pére; I also took up 
lago and Scarpia, being chosen by Puccini 
to create the réle in Italy and in London. 
When I came to England for the first 
time I was ready with several roles, 

“IT made my London début as Don Gio- 
vanni, and during the seasons I have sung 
in England and in America my parts have 
included Amonasro, Germont Pére, Figaro 
in ‘Il Barbiére di Siviglia,’ J] Conte in ‘Le 


Nozze di Figaro,’ Tonio, Valentin, Harés, 


SCOTTI LEFT BUSINESS FOR CAREER IN OPERA 


——— 


“‘Scarpia’’? Makes Stronger Ap- 
peal to Him Than Any Other 
Role Because of the Great 
Opportunities It Offers. 


de Nevers, Escamillo, Belcore, Ashton, 
Dottore Malatesta—a charming r6le—Mar- 
cello, Sharpless, Rigoletto and Scarpia. 

“It is difficult for me to say which part 
I prefer; I like every opera in my réper- 
toire. At the same time I must confess 
that Scarpia appeals to me very strongly; 
it gives one so splendid an opportunity— 
especially in the gorgeous second act— 
while the phrases which occur when the 
wicked Scarpia speaks to Tosca just before 
the ‘Te Deum’ is sung are delightful for 
the voice. Of course, the part is an exact- 
ing—a very exacting—one. For instance, 
the aforesaid “Te Deum’ which is sung 
against the chorus, ‘takes a bit of doing,’ 
as the English say. As to the second act, 
well, it is something of a test. The air at 
the beginning of the act is difficult and the 
rest of the music pretty heavy. 

“T daresay that had I, as a boy, contem- 
plated singing this splendid rdle I should 
have tried to work double time so that I 
might be ready all the sooner. As it was, I 
often thought of my work when I was not 
actually taking a lesson. Such is the ardor 
of youth—the enthusiasm of the student. 
For the rest, if I feel the character I am 
playing I find it easier to sing than I 
should if the character did not interest me. 

“When I first showed an inclination to 
become a singer my relations did not at 
once approve, but ultimately they were con- 
vinced that I might at least be allowed to 
try my luck, and for my part I certainly 
have no reason to regret their decision. 

“Like so many singers I am from Na- 
ples—enchanting Naples! ‘Bella Napoli’ 
we Italians have named this truly alluring 
spot. There I passed my early years, and 
every time I hear the name I think how 
happy I was. But I do not contemplate 
settling down there. You see, I have be- 
come quite a cosmopolitan. Feeling equally 
at home in England, America and France 
I do not think I could ever separate my- 

self from the friends I have made.” 
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No school in this country can contribute as much 
toward a musical education as the New England Con- 


servatory of Music. 


A steady growth of over fifty years 


has made it rich in experience, and it is everywhere re- 
cognized as the largest and best equipped school in 


America. 


Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
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OHIO GIRL PRAISED 
BY SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Helena M. Bonnet, of Zanesville, Has 
a Brilliant Future on Operatic Stage 


Says (reat Singer. 





ZANESVILLE, O., July 8—A new musical 
star, according to Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
has arisen. She is Helena M. Bonnet, of 
this city. The great opera singer has gone 
into raptures over the singing of the young 


woman. 

During the progress of the Newark 
Spring Musical Festival the great friend- 
ship of the prima donna for the young 
singer became known. On the closing 
night while the audience was leaving the 
building, Schumann-Heink was fondly em- 
bracing and kissing the beautiful young 
girl behind the scenes and urging her to 
visit her in New York and take up the 
study of music preparatory to appearance 
in opera. 

“Come soon,” cried the great singer. “I 
want to hear you sing again. I want you to 
succeed, so come and sing for me soon.” 

Miss Bonnet sang for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink when the latter was in Zanesville 
last October. The performance had been 
arranged by a mutual friend. The Mad- 
ame was prepared to be bored by an ambi- 
tious native, but before long was smiling 
happily, and at the conclusion of the first 
song demanded more. 

When she was going she said to a wo- 
man present: 

“This girl has a sweet voice—a beauti- 
ful, perfect voice. She should not take 
another lesson. She does not need it. She 
has a great future and should take up con- 
cert work. Her voice may be injured by 
teachers. She should begin the study of 
repertoire and will make a great success.” 

Miss Bonnet is a modest young woman, 
not spoiled by such words of praise by one 
of the world’s great singers. Her musical 
education has been secured by her own ef 
forts, and she is already a pronounced fa- 
vorite in oratorio and concert work. She 
will probably accept the flattering invitation 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink and study for 
the opera in New York the coming sea- 
som. 
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Jul-~ 13, 1907. 


AN ORGANIST WHOSE 
HOBBY IS GARDENING 


Frederick Maxson Devotes Much of His 
Spare Time to Cultivating 
Flowers. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8—Frederick Max- 
son, organist of the First Baptist Church 
and a well-known figure in the field of 
concert work, is an enthusiastic gardener. 
The grounds surrounding his home give 
ample evidence of his fondness for plant 
life and the photograph reproduced here- 
with, represents Mr. Maxson, rake in hand, 
starding in his garden. 

















FREDERICK MAXSON 


The Well-Known Philadelphia Organist is 
Shown in His Garden, Devoting Himself 
to His Pet Hobby. 


One of Mr. Maxson’s recent recitals, 
given at the Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Manayunk, Pa., proved to be 
a source of much enjoyment. On this oc- 
casion he had the assistance of May Wal- 
ters, contralto, and Edward J. Welsh, bari- 
tone. 

The program contained, among other 
things, Guilmant’s Largo e m: 1estOsO and 
allegro, Nevin’s “At Twilight,” the Bach 
Tocatta and Fugue in D minor, Guilmant’s 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Wagner’s “Song to the Evening Star,” 
from “Tannhauser,” Morandi’s “Bell Ron- 
da,” Hollin’s Concert Overture in C minor, 
Kroeger’s “Marche Pittoresque” and Mr. 
Maxson’s own Andantino in C. Another 
successful recital given by the same artist, 
took place in Millville, N. J. 





It pays to be a great conductor, says the 
New York “Evening Post.” Mahler will 
no doubt get a “record” sum from Mr. 
Conried. He has other sources of income 
—not, perhaps, from his compositions (in- 
cluding eight symphonies), which have not 
become popular, but from his connection 
with opera houses which pay pensions after 
a certain number of years of service. The 
Budapest Opera will pay him $1,600 a year. 
to which the Imperial Opera at Vienna 
will annually add nearly $3,000. 


CHAMBERS 
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Richard Strauss directed the first of the 
five concerts to be given in Mannheim by 
the Kaim Orchestra. The program con- 
sisted of Weber's “Oberon” Overture, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” and _ Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

x * * 


“Die Walkure” was _ recently 
Melbourne for the first time in Australia, 
by the Musgrove Opera Company, with 
Sara Anderson, the New York soprano, in 
the cast. The work made such an impres 
sion that it was given five times in one 
week. 


sung in 


*x* * * 


King Frederick of Denmark expressed 
his appreciation of the pains lavished on 
the gala performance given in his honor 
at Covent Garden by conferring upon Neil 
Forsyth, general manager of the Royal 
Opera, a knighthood of the Order of 
Dannebrog. 

OK * * 


At the last concert of the Deutsche Mu- 
sikverein, of Aussig, Bohemia, Felix Nowo- 
wieski’s setting of scenes from “Quo Va- 
dis,” for solo voices, chorus, orchestra and 
organ, was given for the first time. It met 
with such favor that several other Austrian 
Societies will add it to their repertoire next 
season, 

xk * * 


One of the closing features of the music 
season in Helsingfors was a performance 
of Enrico Bossi’s “Canticum Canticorum,” 
which seemed to please the audience greatly. 
Eva Lessmann, daughter of Dr. Otto Less 
mann, the well-known Berlin critic, sang 
the soprano solos and was warmly received. 


x * * 


The Truslove Trio, consisting of three 
brothers, Monte, aged sixteen, Aubrey, 
aged fourteen, and Cecil, aged eleven, who 
play the violin, piano and ’cello, respective- 
ly, gave a concert in London a few days 
ago. Beethoven’s trio in E flat, Opus. 1, 
No. 1, Bach’s Chaconne in D minor, Lind 
ing’s “Frihlingsrauschen” and _ Golter- 
mann’s “Romanze” made up the program. 
The youngest of the boys made the best 
impression, 

x *k * 


Bernhard Stavenhagen, the Munich pi- 
anist, formerly a pupil of Liszt, has accept- 
ed a call to Geneva, to take charge of the 
finishing classes in the pianoforte depart- 
ment of the Conservatory there. He will 
also conduct the subscription concerts of 
the symphony orchestra. He will not neg- 
lect his concert work as pianist and conduc- 
tor in Germany, however, and is already 
engaged to conduct several concerts of the 
Kaim orchestra in Munich next season. 

ee 


The late Hermann Zumpe, general mu- 
sic director of the Court Opera in Munich, 
whose sudden death several years ago 
abruptly terminated a brilliant career, left 
an unfinished lyric drama named “Sawitri.” 
The instrumentation of the work has now 
been completed, with reverend fidelity to the 
composer’s ideas and style, by Gustav von 
Rossler, of Frankfort-on-Main, and it will 
be performed next season at the Court 
Theatre in Schwerin. It is dedicated to 
the Duchess Johann Ulbrecht of Mecklen- 
burg. « 
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IMPRESARIO AND PRIMA DONNA. 


Ne te 





The Prima Donna.—lI told you I wouldn't sing the rdle at the salary named, and yet 
you have billed me in the part all over the city. 

The Herr Director.—I see only one way out of it now. 

The P. D.—I am listening. 

The H. D.—For your oyn sake it'll be best for you to appear. 
in bad voice. 

The P. D.—Never. 

The H. D.—Then your reputation will be ruined, for everyone will think it is you, and 
with ns criticisms about you I could never offer you another engagement.”—“Meggendo- 
erfer Blaetter.” 


A MUSICIAN WITH MONEY. 


The understudy is 


MUSIC AT BAR HARBOR, 


But Signor Boni Only Thought He Was 
Rich, Which Explains All. 


Mempuis, July 7.—Signor Boni, said to 
be a former commissioner of music in 
Italy, protegé of Composer Verdi, and later 
interpreter for the United States in the 
Philippines, is in jail here, charged with 
attempting to beat a board bill. 


Boni is said by his friends to have been 
suffering for several weeks under the hal 
lucination that he was a man of unlimited 
means and that his wife was a woman of 
great wealth. He came here two weeks 
ago representing G. S. Wood’s Colonial 
Theatre, Chicago. He rented an automo- 
bile, wined and dined many guests nightly, 
but failed to settle, it is alleged. 


Boston Symphony Players Begin Sea- 
son at Maine Summer Resort. 


Bar Harpor, Me., July 7—The members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra arrived 
to-day to begin the annual series of con- 
certs at the Swimming Club. The first 
concert will be given Monday, from 11 
A. M. to 1 P. M., on the club veranda, 
where the orchestra will play daily through- 
out the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, of 
Cincinnati, who are passing the Summer at 
Donaque, their cottage on the Highbrook 
Road, have isued cards for the opening of 
their music room Wednesday afternoon, 





A Premier Who Sings. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that 
the Hon. Thomas Bent, Premier of Vic- 
toria, Australia, is one of the most remark- 
able men who has ever occupied the post of 
premier of a colonial government. In Aus- 
tralia he is popularly known as the “Sing- 
ing Premier,” in consequence of his habit 
of singing comic songs in the middle of 
his political speeches. A word or a phrase 
strikes a chord of memory, recalls some 
half-forgotten melody, and then the pre- 
mfer breaks forth into song. Mr. Bent be- 
gan life as a market gardener. 


— — - 


Maxson Closes Choir Season. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 6.—The closing even- 
ing choir service at the First Baptist 
Church, of which Frederick Maxson is 
organist and musical director was given 
Sunday night. The choir sang an anthem, 
“Behold, there shall be a day,” Spicker; 
quartet, “Hear us, Lord,” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater”; male quartet, “Lead Kind- 
ly Light,” Buck; and a motet, “Hear My 
Prayer,” Mendelssohn. Mr. Evans sang 
with fine effect as a baritone solo, “The 
Lost Chord,” Sullivan, and Mr. Maxson 


——— 


A concert that was to have been given 
by a new Italian tenor in London recently 
played with fine effect two organ numbers, was declared off at the last minute. When 
a “Pastorale,” by Guilmant, and a “Toc- the audience had assembled a man an- 
cata” from Widor’s Fifth Symphony. As _ nounced from the platform that the enter- 
is usual at Mr. Maxson’s musical services, tainment could not take place because the 
there was a very large attendance. A. H. Erent of the hall had not been paid! 
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ROSSETER G. COLE — 
IN PARKER’S PLACE 
School of Music of University of Wis- 


consin Gets Noted Composer 
For Faculty. 


Cuicaco, July 8—Rosseter G. Cole has 
been selected for the position of professor 
of music in the University of Wisconsin and 
director of the School of Music. 


He succeeds Prof. F. A. Parker, who 
becomes Professor Emeritus after twenty- 
five years of service. Mr. Cole has been 
in Chicago since 1902, as teacher, compos- 





ROSSETER G. COLE 
Celebrated American Composer and Teacher 
Who Joins Faculty of Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin. 


er and organist of one of the largest 
churches. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and later he studied 
composition two years in Berlin under 
Max Bruch, in the Royal High School of 
Music, entrance to which he gained by 
competitive examination. For two years 
Mr. Cole was professor of music in Pipon 
College, Wisconsin, and for seven years 
held the same position in an Iowa College. 
In 1902 he was president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. He is 
widely known as a composer of serious 
music, and his published compositions num- 
ber nearly sixty selections for voice, piano, 
organ, ‘cello, chorus and orchestra. The 
largest works are a cantata, “The Passing 
of Summer,” two melodramas for recita- 
tion and piano, “Hiawatha’s Wooing” and 
“King Robert of Sicily,” and a Ballade for 





WALTER R. 


‘cello and orchestra now in the press. All 
these works and others have received hearty 
recognition from the press and musicians. 


C. W. B. 


SCHOOL GIRLS GIVE MUSICALE 








Students of Wadleigh Play and Sing in 
Mother Goose Characters. 


The members of the Choral Society of 
the Wadleigh High School Annex, !n 145th 
Street were altogether charming last week 
as impersonators of Mother Goose char- 
acters. The occasion was a musicale given 
by the society in the assembly room of the 
school. ; 

The rostrum was decorated with great 
masses of daisies, but the prettiest decora- 
tion was the cluster of girls, dozens of 
them, all members of the society, all in 
crisp white dresses, who sat on the ros- 
trum and the steps below. , 

A violin number was the opening one, 
selections from “Carmen” by the Wadleigh 
Annex Quintet—the Misses Flower, Sond- 
heim, Piercy, Curry and McIntyre. There 
were several choruses and part songs by 
the society, of which “The Skipper of St. 
Ives” seemed to give the audience the most 
pleasure. When Marie Hancock sang 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio” the rule to give no 
encores had to be relaxed, for the listeners 
would not stop applauding until she came 
forward again. Miriam Cardozo, who sang 
the waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” was much applauded, too, and so 
were Clara Kloberg, who played Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” and Lillian 
E. Reese, who sang a solo. 

Concluding the program, a King and 
Queen (Margaret Tuthill and Marie Han- 
cock) marched in, dressed in flowing robes, 
and preceded by a page (Grace Bradley). 
While they sat in state various Mother 
Goose characters, in costume, came in and 
acted their stories, while the rest of the 
chorus sang the appropriate rhymes. Grace 
Von Culin and Henrietta Miller were Jack 
and Jill. Zobelle Dionian was Jack Hor- 
ner, Anna Woods was the Pretty Maid 
and Dorothy Wade, as her suitor, in coat 
and trousers and a shiny high hat, set 
everybody laughing. Marion Cordozo was 
Bo-Peep, in a pink dress and enormous hat 





Women as Conductors. 


Nikisch says that of late women have 
become ambitious to be orchestral conduc- 
tors, according to the New York “Evening 
Post.” He sees no harm in this, and ad- 
mits that there is no reason why women, 
who so often have musical talent, should 
not also have the capacity to conduct. He 
has, however, refused several female can- 
didates who applied for admission to his 
class for students of the art of conduct- 
ing in the Leipsic Conservatory, and for 
the reason that, as matters stand to-day, 
women, and even if exceptionally gifted, 
have no chance to become practical con- 
ductors. Their education would hence be 
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their own pleasure only, and with his lim- 
ited time, if he took them, he would have 
to reduce the amount of time given to the 
men. 


WILL LOCATE IN NEW YORK. 








Leo Tecktonius, Noted Chicago Musi- 
cian, Completes Recital Tour. 


Cuicacé, July 8—Among the Chicago 
musicians who will locate in New York 
next season is Leo Tecktonius, who re- 
turned from Europe the first of the year 
and has been touring the West in concert 
since that time. He is spending the Sum- 
mer in Racine where many of his friends 





EO TECKTONIUS 


Distinguished Chicago Teacher and Soloist, 
From a Photograph Taken Especially 
for “Musical America.” 





have followed him for study. His early 
study was with Jacob Schmidt at the Dana 
Institute of Music, afterwards for five 
years with Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 

In Europe Mr. Tecktonius’s work was 
with Godowsky and Moszkowsky in piano 
and with Widor and Gernsheim, in com- 
position. The photograph from which the 
accompanying cut was made was taken in 
front of the Pavilion at Ravinia Park last 
week. C. W. B. 





There were over fifty concerts in Lon- 
don during the week ending June 29. 


5 W. 38th St. 
New York 
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ERNEST SCHELLING’S 
NEW COMPOSITION 


American Pianist’s “Symphonic Legend” 
Played in Amsterdam Under Meng- 
elberg’s Direction. 





The “Steinway Bulletin” gives an account 
of a new work by the American pianist, 
Ernest Schelling, which he will probably 
give its first public performance during 
nis coming American tour. His “Symphon- 
ic Legend” was played lately in Amster- 
dam under Mengelberg’s direction, and of 
the other work it is said: 

A favored few also had earlier in the 
week the privilege of a private hearing at 
the orchestra rehearsals of Schelling’s new 
and unfinished “Fantastic Suite” for piano 
and orchestra. The work made a decided- 
ly favorable impression and Mr. Mengel- 
berg and the critics present were enthusi- 
astic in their praises. Unfortunately, the 
work will not have a public hearing here 
for the present, as the orchestration of the 
fourth movement is unfinished. Mr. Schell- 
ing expects to complete the work in time 
for production during his American tour 
next season. The composition is a free 
fantasy, as the title indicates, the contrast- 
ing moods being singularly well empha 
sized by the use of a distinctly national 
characteristic in the musical idiom of each 
movement. The themes for the opening 
movement, “Allegro Deciso,” for example, 
are Slavic. The Scherzando ripples along 
with Latin gaity. The third movement is 
a nocturne and provides an exquisite sing- 
ing melody for the solo instrument. The 
unfinished finale is built up on several 
well-known American melodies, freely 
treated in the rollicking tempo of the Vir- 
ginia reel, which will certainly bring the 
work to a rousing conclusion. 





Schelling’s South American Admirer. 


Last Summer Ernest Schelling, the 
American pianist, who is to make a ccn 
cert tournée in this country next season, 
made a tour through South America and 
met there his friend and colleague, Harold 
Bauer. They decided to give a concert 
together, and did so with the greatest pos- 
sible success. Even the newsboys took 
sides and fought as to which of the two 
artists was the greater. 

One of the inhabitants of the town 
brought out his daughter's dowry, com- 
posed of jewels, and begged Schelling to 
choose one of them. He refused, of course; 
but the next day, when he was in the rail 
way station, just about to leave, he found 
the same persistent gentleman at his side. 

He had brought with him a gem at which 
he fancied that Schelling had looked a 
shade longer than the others, and he in 
sisted upon the pianist’s taking it away 
with him in his pocket. 
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MAUD LEEKLEY TO 
APPEAR IN EUROPE 


American Contralto Familiar to East- 
ern and Western Opera-Goers 
Joins Howland’s Party. 








MAUDE LEEKLEY 


Young American Contralto Who Will Make 
Her European Debut in Opera Next Season 


Among the American singers who are 
going abroad this Summer to make their 
European débuts under Le Grand How- 
land’s direction is Maude Leekley, a young 
contralto who has already won a gratify 
ing measure of success on the operatic 
stage in this country. 

Miss Leekley is a native of Dubuque, 
lowa. Her first experience on the profes- 
sional stage was gained in 1900 when, as 
a member of the Tivoli Italian Grand Op- 
era Company in San Francisco, she sang 
such réles as Lola in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Siebel in “Faust” and the blind 
mother in “La Gioconda.” For two seasons 
after that she sang leading contralto parts 
with the “Boston Lyrics” and in 1903 be- 
came prima donna contralto with the “Bos- 
tonians,” scoring a series of pronounced 
successes. The following year she went to 
Paris, where she studied for two years un- 
der Douillier of the National Opéra and 
with Signore Algier. 

The beauty and scope of her rich voice 





KELLEY 


Col b Recital, Concert, 
Local and Long Distance 
Tenor 57 West 58th St., New York 
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and her highly developed histrionic ability 
were convincingly displayed in her brilliant 
performance as Carmen in the Orpheum 
Opera Company’s production of Bizet’s 
opera in Brooklyn a short time ago. Her 
varied, forceful, passionate portrayal of the 
part, enhanced bv her personal magnetism, 
won the enthusiastic favor of press and 
public alike. 





PUCCINI OPERA ON AMERICA. 


California Miners Will Be Featured in 
Proposed Work. 


Rome, July 6—Giacomo Puccini, the 
Italian composer, in an interview to-day, 
said that he had decided to choose an 
American subject for the opera he purposes 
to write after he completes his present 
work, an opera on the life of Marie An- 
toinette. 

The gold miners of California will be his 
chief personages. The idea came to him 
while witnessing a Western play at a New 
York theatre. 





Richard Muhlfeld. 


The most eminent clarinet player of the 
period, Richard Miihlfeld, is dead. Brahms 
admired him so much that he wrote for him 
the clarinet quintet in B minor; and when 
this quintet was first given in England 
Mithlfeld was imported for the occasion. 
His tone in the lowest register was unique- 
ly beautiful, but what made Brahms and 
others admire him most was for the “glo- 
rious breadth of his phrasing.” Since 
1884 Miihlfeld had also been a member of 
the Bayreuth orchestra. There are pas- 
sages in “Parsifal” which he played with 
incomparable art. At one time Miuhlfeld 
played in Hans von Bilow’s orchestra at 
Meiningen. When Biilow arrived at that 
town he found that program books were in 
use. The turning over of the leaves irri- 
tated him, so he substituted a card of a 
certain thickness which was incapable of 
rustling. That improved matters, but only 
for a time. When warm weather came, the 
ladies began to use the cards as fans. This 
waving of fans, seen “out of the corner of 
his eye,” annoyed Biilow even more than 
the former rustling of leaves. He thought 
the matter over, and abolished both books 
and cards. In place of them, he had pro 
gram bills, printed in large type, which 
were pasted on the walls of the hall. 





Emil Renning. 


AsHLAND, Wis., July 6—Emil Renning, 
of Ashland, one of the best known Scandi- 
navian musicians of Wisconsin, is dead. 
The funeral was held under the auspices of 


the Musicians’ Union, Local No. 330, A. 
F. of M. Mr. Henning was born in Chris- 
tiana, Norway, fifty-two years ago, and 


received his schooling and musical educa- 
tion there. At eighteen he enlisted in the 
army as a musician, and served five years. 
He then came to the United States, and 
for a time lived in Northern Minnesota 
and then moved to Duluth. T. P. Brooke, 
now director of the Chicago Marine band, 
was at that time bandmaster at Duluth, 
and Mr. Renning played solo clarinet. Mr. 
Renning then played in different bands and 
orchestras at Duluth, and taught the clari- 
net. He then came to Ashland during the 
boom of 1887. He was a charter member 
of local 330, A. F. of M., and leaves three 
daughters, Louise, Jennie and Marguerite, 
aged 20, 16 and 11, respectively, all of 
whom live with relatives at Bloomer, Wis. 
His wife died six years ago. 
M. N. S. 
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ONCE A NEWSBOY, NOW AN IMPRESARI 


Gaetano D’Amato Proves Suc- 
cess of Grand Opera at 
Popular Prices. 


Gaetano d’Amato, who has disbanded his 
Royal Italian Grand Opera Company for 
the hot weather but will open the season 
in the Fall at a Broadway theatre, has dem- 
onstrated that New York is ready to sup- 
port grand opera at popular prices, and that 
another impresario has come to stay. 

During the Spring, first at the old Acad- 
emy of Music and afterwards at the Grand 
Opera House on West 23rd Street, he 
proved that a large section of the public 
that could not afford to go to the large 
grand opera institutions was sufficiently 
eager to hear the standard works per- 
formed by capable artists, at prices ranging 
from one dollar down, to enable the man 
ager to make a financial success of his ex 
periment. His company numbered one hun 
dred people, including four prima donnas, 
three tenors, three baritones and two bassos: 
an orchestra of thirty-two players and a 
large ballet. 

D’Amato, who is now barely past thirty 
years of age, is an unusual personality, and 
his rise from the rank of a newsboy on the 
Bowery is an interesting story. He began 
experimenting with quartets and Italian 
singers at clubs and sociables on the East 
side. Then concerts in small halls called 
for his attention, and finally he was pre 
senting Sunday concerts in the large thea- 
tres of the great section of the poor. Three 
seasons ago the young impresario opened 
with his opera company on the Bowery and 
earned money and a small measure of fame. 
He repeated his success the next two sea 
sons and then, becoming more ambitious, 
ventured to open in the Academy of Mu- 
sic the second week in June. He felt that 








GAETANO D’AMATO 


His Royal Italian Grand Opera Company 
Will Appear at a Broadway Theatre 
Next Season 


larger New York public. With the opening 
the old home of music was crowded and his 
move to the West Side lost him little or no 
attendance, 

He declares that grand upera at popular 
prices has come to stay and that his com 


if he could satisfy the critics of “Littlepany will be a permanent feature of New 
Italy” with his operas, he could satisfy the York’s music life hereafter. 


———E————— 











May Mukle’s Brilliant Career 


The brilliant ‘cellist, May Mukle, who 
ranks among the great virtuosi of the day, 
and who will make a tour of this country 
next season, under the direction of Francke 
& Turner, is an English girl. As America 
boasts the distinction of having produced 
the greatest woman violinist in the world, so 
may England rightly lay claim to a like 
honor in the ‘cello world, for May Mukle, 


who undoubtedly holds the premier in her 
chosen art, was born and educated in Lon- 
don, where from an early age she studied 
the ‘cello with Signor Pezze, the eminent 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

May Mukle remained at the R. A. M. 
until her seventeenth year, carrying away 
all honors and with such a distinguished 
record of success before the public that the 
R. A. M. made her an associate of that In- 
stitution. Although May Mukle is Eng- 
lish her father hails from the Black Forest, 
Germany. This mixture of the Teutonic 
and ‘Anglo-Saxon races acaentuates the 
musical genius of this artistically gifted 
girl. 

She is the youngest of a numerous fam- 
ily, who are all musicians of some note. 
The success she has attained has been phe- 
nomenal, and the area she has covered in 
her concert tournees comprises all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing London, where she has played frequent- 
ly with the principal Orchestral Societies. 

Miss Mukle is fortunate in being the 
possessor of a glorious old “Montagnana” 
‘cello. She has a great predilection for 
chamber music and will be the ’cello in the 
Maud Powell String Quartet which has 
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been organized partly in honor of Miss 
Mukle’s visit to the States. 

Miss Mukel’s orchestral appearances, so 
far arranged, include the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra in Chicago, and the Pittsburg 
Orchestra. She is looking forward with 
the keenest pleasure to her first visit to 
this country, which, however, will not be 
the first time she has left the old world to 
conquer new worlds, for she has made two 
professional tours to Australia and one 
through South Africa, where her wonder- 
ful art and fascinating personality found 
their way into the hearts of her audiences. 


A recital by Oalite Zimmerman and her 
pupils took place at her Chicago studio last 
week. Many of the students sang for the 
first time in public and did exceedingly 
well. Mrs. Howard B. Jackson and Mary 
Maerkle appeared in duets and solos, and 
Clara Lewis, Ruth Burnett, Mrs. Brown, 
Blanche Sprague and Sibyl Smith presented 
groups of songs. 
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Mrs. Grace Dyer-Knight, of Washington, 
D. C., sailed for Europe last week to study 
for some time with Mme. Lehmann. 

x * * 


David Stanley Smith, of the Yale Schoo’ 
of Music, left a few days ago for his home 
in Toledo, Ohio, where he will spend the 
Summer recess. 

x * * 

Gustave Schlotterbeck, having completed 
some special work in which he was en- 
gaged for the Pittsburg Orchestra has re- 
turned to New York. 

* * * 

Julia R. Waixel, pianist and accompan- 
ist, has returned to Chicago after her first 
season in New York. She won many lau- 
rels in her chosen field. 

x * * 


Angelini Fornari, a dramatic baritone, 
whose Escamillo and Rigoletto were feat- 
ures of the Royal Italian Opera Company, 
New York, sailed Tuesday for Italy. 

x * * 


Fannie Hirsch is spending her vacation 
at present in Preston Springs, Ontario, 
Canada. Later she will visit Toronto, 
Burlington Beach, Hamilton, Rochester ana 
Buffalo. 

x * * 

Mary Wagner Gilbert, whose studio is 
at No. 816 Carnegie Hall, is rehearsing 
some of her pupils for the next musical on 
selections from Schumann, Novelli, Chopin 
and others. 

* * * 

At the Halevey Singing Society concert 
last week, Leon M. Kramer, conductor and 
also director of the Manhattan College of 
Music, presented two of his advanced pu- 
pils—Anna Potash, soprano, and Blanche 
Rabbino, pianist. 

* * * 

Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, the Mon- 
treal conductor and composer of the “Cor- 
onation Mass, ‘Edward VIIL.,” performed 
at Queen’s Hall, London, recently, has been 
admitted to the Livery of the Worshiptul 
Company of Musicians. 

. ce 


Frances Van Veen, soprano, pupil of 
William H. Lee, the baritone and vocal 
teacher, who is teaching at his home stu- 
dio, No. 505 West 124th Street, is engaged 
to sing by Kaltenborn for his concert on 
July 20 at St. Nicholas Rink. 


* * * 


News has been received in Atlanta, Ga., 
that Miss Claire, the popular prima donna, 
who is studying in Paris with Mme. Mar- 
chesi, the celebrated teacher of voice, gave 
a recital recently and was enthusiastically 
received by a critical audience. 

i,.2 


Carrie Hirschman, the young pianist, 
who has had a busy season, is teaching 
a large class of pupils in Far Rockaway. 
This month Miss Hirschman anticipates 
spending her vacation in Maine and the 
Thousand Islands, when she hopes to be 
fully rested for next Winter’s work. 

—. ee 


The pupils of the Craig Vocal Studio, 
Seattle, Wash., gave a pleasing recital at 
the studio last week at which they were 
assisted by Jessie D. Spencer, Mrs. J. E. 
Wright, Miriam Scheetz Craig, and Juli- 
ette R. Sass. Numbers which won much 
applause were sung by Mrs. B. C. F. Leon- 
ard, Mrs. John Pelgrin, Morton Sinclair 
and Hazel R. Dickinson. 


JOSEPH MAERZ 


Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, 
whose first season in concert under Loudon 
Charlton’s direction, was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, has gone to St. John, Newfound- 
land, for several weeks’ rest. Miss Clem- 
ens’ tour next season will again be in con- 
junction with Marie Nichols, with Charles 
Edmund Wark at the piano. 

x * * 


Although efforts had been made to keep 
the matter a secret, it was learned last 
week that Margaret Glen MacDonald, 
prima donna of “The Mayor of Tokio” 
company, and Edward Dudley Selden, son 
of the late Samuel Colt Selden, were mar- 
ried a few days ago, and will shortly sail 
for Europe for a long honeymoon. 

*x* * * 


At the Chautauqua meeting, to be held 
in Sedalia, Mo., beginning July 18, and 
lasting for 14 days, the musical part of 
the program will be furnished by Olaf Val- 
ley, the Swedish-American baritone; 
Schlidkret’s Royal Hungarian Orchestra; 
the Amphion Male Quartet; the Valley 
Company, and the Boston Quartet. 

ae 


The United Singers of Burlington, lowa, 
gave a grand Saengerfest July 4th at 
Madison avenue park. Besides the local 
organizations Keokuk, Ft. Madison, Mus- 
catine and a number of other cities sent 
strong singing delegations to assist in the 
program. Fischer’s full orchestra was on 
hand to furnish the instrumental numbers. 

* * * 

Gertrude C. Lyddane, who has been sing- 
ing at the morning services at Marvin 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D. C., has left Washington for a year’s 
absence in Arkansas, where she goes on 
business. During the months of July and 
August, the chorus of the church will be 
assisted by members of the “Gurley Quar- 
tet.” 

oe 

George Frank Goodale, the director of 
the Yale Glee club and supervisor of mu- 
sic in the public schools of Meriden, Conn., 
sailed on Wednesday of last week for Eu- 
rope on the New Amsterdam. The objec: 
of the trip is to visit the musical centers o! 
Europe and to hear the best orchestras and 
operas and visit the principal cathedral 
choirs. 

oe 

The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Lyric Club in Mil- 
waukee: President, W. R. Harley; vice- 
president, O. J. Habhegger; secretary, Rob- 
ert M. Owen; treasurer, H. S. Rotabeck; 
librarian, David E. Williams; director for 
two years, F. Carleton Smith; conductor, 
Daniel Protheroe; assistant conductor, Carl 
Haase. 

i. - 

G. W. Field, violinist, of the Vancouver, 
B. C., College of Music, has started an or- 
chestral class the object of which is to 
give instruction in orchestral playing with 
the view of preparing ambitious young 
players to qualify for positions in the com- 
plete orchestra. There will be no fee, the 
only cost to the students being that of the 
necessary music. 

x * * 


Louis F. Haslanger, the New York bari- 
tone, sang in Uniontown, Pa., and this 
week visited Oley Speaks, the composer, 
in Columbus, O. During the latter part 
of July and August he will travel through 
the West, singing in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and other cities, and will also visit his par- 
ents in South Bend, Ind. 
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Axel H. Holter, of Ashland, Wis., re- 
cording secretary of the Northwestern 
Scandinavian Singers’ Association, attend- 
ed the singers’ convention at St. Paul and 
laid the foundation for the bringing to his 
city in 1909 of the tenth annual festival of 
the big association. Next year the con- 
vention will be held at Minneapolis, and 
it is anticipated that nearly 1,200 singers 
will participate. 

a oe 

Prof. Henry Woellhaf, of New York, is 
in Burlington, Iowa, to spend a well-earned 
vacation among relatives and friends, and 
is a guest at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Richle, on North Hill. Twenty-five years 
ago he left Burlington to make his home 
in the East where he believed he could do 
better and he has met with success. He 
has his studio in New York and has a 
large class of piano pupils. 


* * * 


Rolf Hammer, the tenor, of Norway, 
and a man who bears the reputation of be- 
ing the leading soloist of Christiana, sang 
at the great “Home-coming” concert given 
on the assembly grounds in Madison, Wis., 
on the evening of July 3. Mr. Hammer 
appeared in Madison with the Norway Stu- 
dent Singers in 1905, and is remembered 
by the local musical fraternity as the best 
soloist that ever appeared there. 

es 


The Lawrence University Glee Club of 
Appleton, Wis., has elected the following 
officers for next year: President, Alphius 
W. Triggs, Appleton; vice-president, Bert 
Sawyer Waupun; secretary, Victor Cas- 
sidy, Chippewa Falls; manager, Leslie New- 
ton, Waupun; directors, J. D. Rosebush 
and John S. Garns. The club made a tri- 
umphal tour of the State last season, the 
most successful in Lawrence’s fifty years 
of existence. 

* * * 


A piano and violin recital was given by 
the pupils of Otto Du Pernell at St. Luke’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday evening, 
July 9. Charles Hoffmann, Arthur Schlos- 
ser, Edith Fredin, Louis Olsen, Lelia Ar- 
mour, Edward Meinke, Millard Chase, 
Laura Keucher, Frida Wahr, Gottlieb 
Leonberger, Gertrude Chase and Charles 
Strong were among the young men and 
women whose rendition of a fine program 
pleased a large audience. 


*x* * * 


Julia Pritchard and Mary O'Callaghan, 
assisted by Lloyd Davis, gave a well at- 
tended and interesting organ recital in 
Calvary Church, Memphis, Tenn., last week 
at which they won much appreciative ap- 
plause. Miss O’Callaghan played Mendels- 
sohn, Dubois. and Claussman numbers, 
while Miss Pritchard’s selections were 
from Mendelssohn, Stebbins and Wosten- 
holme. Mr. Lloyd then gave Mendels- 
sohn’s “O God, Have Mercy.” 


* * * 


The recital by the pupils of Clarence H. 
Williston, in the Hudner Building, Fall 
River, Mass., last week drew a large au- 
dience to listen to gratifying performances 
on the piano by Harriet hipp, Agnes 
Owen, Blanche Buscebois, Frances Fox, 
Fannie Sowter and Eddy Lynch. Two 
duets by Misses Fox and Sowter and the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony for 8 hands 
played by Misses Whipp, Briscebois, Smith 
and Fox were especially enjoyable. 


* * * 


The intermediate and advanced pupils of 
John H. Daley, of Bennington, Vt., ap- 
peared in their fourth and last recital of 
the season recently in Foresters’ Hall, be- 
fore a large audience. The program con- 
sisted mostly of dance forms and was very 
creditably rendered. May and Barbara 
Cronin, May Kearne, Ethel Morse, Harry 
Hopkinson, Hilda Tiffany, Ruth Hicks, 
Augustus Daley, Mary Benjamin, Irene 
White, Gladys Fauley, Marguerite Mc- 
Govern, Mildred Peelor, Ella Cummings, 
Jennie Bandistel, Ethel Jones, John Cro- 
nin, Helen Hurley, Diane Bassett, Helen 
Dwyer and Amy Stewart gave selections 
that pleased greatly, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Evans Greene were 
in Newport during the first week of July, 
and while there Mr. Greene attended the 
annual dinner of the Cincinnati Society, of 
Rhode Island, of which he is a member by 
right of birth. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are 
now in Boston, where Mr. Greene will 
complete the details of her negotiations 
with the Boston Symphony management 
relative to the orchestra in Washington 
next Winter and the Paderewski concert. 

* * * 

A movement is on foot to organize a 
Song Writers and Composers’ Club. em- 
bracing only Philadelphians. W. Dayton 
Wegefarth is projector of the organization 
and will occupy the president’s chair, the 
other officers being appointed by him. 
Some time ago musical men of New York 
City launched a like enterprise, and as 
there are many well-known composers liv- 
ing in Philadelphia who are in sympathy 
with the undertaking, there is no doubt of 
its success. 

x * * 

Most of the teachers of the Washington, 
D. C., have given their final pupils’ re- 
citals. Among the last to be heard are 
those of Florence Peabody, Mrs. Alwilda 
Matlock Rousseau, the Misses Minke, Lou- 
ise M. Donch, William J. Oates and Miss 
Mullaly. In all of these careful work of 
the students was displayed, and while many 
of these teachers conduct their studios in 
a quiet way, it goes to show that Wash- 
ington has a high standing musically, and 
that the younger members of the citv are 
being taught to appreciate this art. 

x * * 

The piano pupils of H. R. W. Miles, of 
Washington, D. C., gave a musical to their 
friends recently at the Colu nbia Polytech- 
nic Institute. There was a large audience 
present, and the musical proved to be an 
enjoyable occasion. Miss A. C. D. Murray 
sang two numbers. The pupils taking part 
were Pauline C. and Bessie H. Ratledge, 
Florence Smith, Julia Neal, Katie Atz, Lot- 
tie Shehan, M. Claire Collins, Valarie Alli- 
son, Elizabeth Anderson, Virginia Macon 
Rice, Florence Mildred Lithgow, Alice M. 
Vaux, Helen Broderick and Annie A. Shee- 
han. 

* * * 

The male chorus of Hartford, Conn., 
has decided to name itself the Choral Club 
of Hartford. At present there are fifty- 
six members, but it is expected that by 
Fall this number will be increased to sixty. 
The members are practically all church 
singers, and among them are many good 
male voices. It is planned to have two con- 
certs. The first will be on December 6 and 
the second on April 17, 1908. For the 
first concert a large work will be prepared, 
in which a soprano soloist will be use: 
and in addition there will be several lighter 
pieces for male choruses. 

*x* * * 

Three organists well known in Cornell 
University (Ithaca, N. Y.) circles, will take 
a step upward next Fall. Alice Carlotta 
Wysard, organist at Sage Chapel, has ac- 
cepted a call to the organ of the Second 
Baptist Church of Rochester. To fill her 
place, the University authorities have en- 
gaged Martin B. Chenhall, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church and associate 
of the Royal College of Organists in Lon- 
don. To fill this vacancy, the Presbyterian 
Church has summoned Melvin Biggs Good- 
win, ‘08, organist of the Congregational 
Church and master of the Cornell chimes. 
Just who will take Mr. Goodwin’s position 
is undecided. 

* * * 

Emily Stuart Kellogg, contralto, who has 
recently entered the Charlton fold, has met 
with success abroad as well as in her own 
country. Among her foreign successes, 
none perhaps, was more striking than that 
at a musical for Frau Cosimer Wagner 
In the United States Mrs. Kellogg has 
made two concert tours to the Pacific 
coast, and has appeared with many promi- 
nent organizations. She possesses a con 
tralto of deep, rich quality and range, and 
gives evidence of the most careful train 
ing. Mrs. Kellogg, under her new man 
agement, plans to devote her season to 
recital and oratorio, in both of which 
fields she is splendidly equipped. 
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English Critic Advocates Abolition 
of Applause in the Concert Room 





Hand-Clapping to Be Ruled Out At the Next Gloucester Fes- 
tival— Joseph Bennett Objects to “‘ Harsh Din.” 


The ban is to be placed upon applause at 
the Gloucester Festival in September, and 
the announcement is welcomed by Joseph 
Bennett, the eminent English music critic, 
who indulges in a long dissertation in the 
London “Daily Telegraph” on _ concert- 
room clapping. 

When Beethoven lay a-dying, and knew 
that he was in the grip of the grisly one, 
he said to those gathered around his bed, 
“Applaud, friends, the comedy is finished.” 
As a speech in articulo motis this sounds 
cynical, Mr. Bennett remarks, but it comes 
easily into the present argument, and lends 
its weight to a conclusion that the time to 
clap hands is not when the comedy is in 
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progress. This fact has for many years 
been dawning upon public intelligence, 
which, however, does not yet bask in the 
full, clear light of day. 

Suppose hand-clapping to be rigorously 
put down in our temples of music, treated 
as no less criminal than brawling in church, 
what would become of the _ claque? 
“Claque!” say you; “there is no such thing 
nowadays.” Is there not? Then I won- 
der how the following letter came to be 
written: 

“Dear Sir—I beg to inform you that I 
have acted as leader of the claque for up- 
wards of twenty years for nearly all the 
principal artists of the Royal Italian and 
english opera companies, and, should you 
require anyone to serve you for that pur- 
pose, | should be most happy to do so for 
a small remuneration for my services. 

“Yours most truly, 


” 
—_—— 


That looks like, and, in point of fact is, 
an authentic business document, but no 
necessity exists for written evidence on 
the matter in question. As regards what 
goes on in London opera houses at the 
present time, it is not for me to speak with 
a show of authority, inasmuch as | have 
ceased to frequent them, but in other sea- 
sons the existence of an organized claque 
was obvious to every man with eyes and 
ears. Many of its members I knew well 
by sight, and knew also where to look for 
them in the house. They were scarcely a 
prepossessing lot, but they honestly earned 
their money, although the men might have 
been better employed than in raising and 
keeping up the “harsh din” which passed, 
with complaisant reporters, as the voice 
of public approval. At Covent Garden, in 
the old days, the amphitheatre claque prac- 
tically ruled the house, dispensing recalls 
and encores, to say nothing of the inter- 
jected “Brav’,” as per tariff and agreement; 
the proverbially cold audience looking on 
lethargically. 

In concert-rooms the conditions of man- 
ufactured approval are different, and the 
machinery is less obvious, but the work 
goes on in ways that are sometimes in- 
genious, and, on occasion, of apparently 
lamb-like innocence. But ever there is 
noise, to the lessening of which it would 
seem that the resources of civilization are 
inadequate. 

In what light artists look upon present 
conditions is another question altogether. 
It may be that they would resist by all the 
means in their power any proposal of re- 
form. If so, I confess that much might 
be urged on their behalf. Audible applause 
is as the breath of their life, and without 
it they would consider that life scarcely 
worth living. The greater the uproar the 
more they are pleased; if it rise to frenzy 
they respond with thrills of ecstasy. They 
may, in theory, favor the abolition of en- 
cores, but I never knew one who carried 
that theory into practice, not even Sims 
Reeves. He posed as a reformer, but gen- 
erally had an encore song in his wallet. 

On the other hand, I have known many 
artists openly invite the “honor”’—a pro- 
cess raised by Mme. Scalchi, the popular 
operatic contralto, to the dignity of a fine 
art. She would linger long upon the stage, 
with bows and smiles, and ever, as the fire 
of public enthusiasm showed signs of dy- 
ing down, would the singer stir it up again 
by taking two or three little steps to the 
front and beginning another series of bows 
and smiles. ’Twas all graceful and win- 
ning, but oh! the weariness of poor critics, 
who saw their scanty time for writing a 
notice filched in fragments. 

Passing from the artists, I am not sure 
that the abolition of hand-clapping would 
draw much support from the public. Many 
of them enjoy the exercise. There was a 
man near me at the Crystal Palace the 
other day who would make an excellent 
chief of a claque. He began his prepara- 
tions for clapping several bars before the 
close of a piece, laying down his book, 





opening a broad expanse of palm, and 
throwing back his fingers in nervous an- 
ticipation of coming delight. At the last 


note of the artist the hands came together 
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with a noise like that of a clapper in a 
wheat field, and the man was happy. 

[ am perfectly aware that to suggest the 
stoppage of such an apparently exhilarat 
ing exercise is to offer a counsel of per- 
fection. But fancy, at all events, is free 
from custom and common-law bandage, and 
can be employed in conjuring up ideal con- 
ditions for the hearing of music—condi- 
tions in which there is no place for dis- 
cordant noises. Then the orchestra, save, 
perhaps, when an Eastern potentate is pres- 
ent, tunes out of hearing; then the voice of 
the program seller is not heard; then the 
enthusiasm which gives birth to shoutings, 
remains in the laboring breast of the en 
thusiast; the hands of the clapper move 
not, and the gentle goddess of the divine 
art is all in all. 





Conversation to Music. 





A negro minister from Georgia, who 
was visiting friends in New York City, 
went one Sunday to the Cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue. 

He was much impressed by the service, 
especially by the choir boys in the proces- 
sional and recessional. When he returned 
to the South he resolved to introduce the 
same thing into his church, so he collected 
fiften or twenty little darkies and drilled 
them until he had them well trained. 

One Sunday the congregation was great 
ly surprised to see the choir boys marching 
in, singing the processional. The minis 


ter noticed that something was wrong; the | 


boy in front was not carrying anything. 
He leaned over the pulpit, and in order to 


avoid attracting attention, he chanted in 
tune to the hymn they were singing: 
“What—have you done—with the in 


cense-pot ?” 

The little darky, with great presence of 
mind, chanted back: 

“T—left it in—the aisle—it was 
blame hot.”—‘“Harper’s Weekly.” 





too 


Winchester Dilkins, the popular tenor, 
who has gained fame singing the old South 
ern ballads, has formed an artistic union 
with Miss Phoebe Tibbitts, the talented 
concertina and trombone performer, and 
they will devote themselves exclusively to 
swell society work. We are pleased to 
sign our name to a testimonial of their 
merit, which is to be forwarded to Mr. 
Conried, the great New York director.— 
“Kentucky Illuminator.” 
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ARTISTIC IN ALL THINGS. 
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“And so everything is done consistently 
in the opera singer’s home life?” 

“Yes, he and his wife sing duets even 
when they are quarreling.”—‘“Fliegende 


Blatter.” 





Eugen d’Albert’s latest opera, “Tragalda- 
bad, der geborgte Ehemann” (Tragaldabad, 
the Borrowed Husband), will have its pre- 
miére in Dresden in the Autumn. 
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